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THE LURE OF 
FRENCH CHATEAUX 


CHAPTER I 
SAINT-GERMAIN 


Srx o’clock, and twilight falling. Already, in the 
east, a white moon is hanging like a snowflake, 
and the west has faded to an amber glow. For 
miles and miles we have been making our way, 
slowly and painfully, along a road paved with 
cruel granite cubes, till gradually all conscious- 
ness of our surroundings has narrowed down to 
an intense overmastering desire to reach the 
journey’s end. ) 

All day we had been travelling up the valley 
of the Seine, the broad, gracious valley, with its 
luscious meadows and stately rows of poplars, 
its white cliff villages, and sparkling sun-decked 
waters. We had only landed at Le Havre that 
morning, and the sense of our holiday was upon us. 

Of Le Havre I remember nothing, save a net- 
work of modern streets, from which, after a 
while, we made our escape upward to the plateau 
of Normandy. How good the fresh air was, after 
the stuffy cabin in which we had passed the night ! 
The sun was still early and pale, and long shadows 
lay across the road. Everywhere there were 
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carts, all with grey horses and sleepy drivers. And 
industrious, white-capped women were at work 
in the fields, “their cows feeding beside the road. 
In short, it was France! France! France ! 

At Lillebonne, I remember, we stopped for a 
moment to look at a Roman theatre, and an old 
ruined castle, once the residence of William the 
Conqueror, the place where he and his barons 
decided on their plans for the invasion of England. 

There was Caudebec, too, fit home for the 
glittermg fairies with which the Seine seemed 
spangled that September morning. I left my heart 
at Caudebec, and mean to go back some day in 
a motor-boat and fetch it. What a place to spend 
a week, dreaming among the willow shadows, or 
sitting at the little restaurants, looking down on 
the busy place ! 

Suddenly, to the right, the view opened, and 
there lay Rouen, fairylike, unsubstantial, dream- 
ing in a turquoise mist, and guarded by poplars 
drawn up in single ranks across the valley. Down, 
down, down into the city, to find the Hotel de la 
Poste, “ suitable for bachelors,” according to one 
of my guide-books, by no means to be scorned b 
a hungry lady. There is a story told of our 
Charles II. arriving travel-stained and shabby at 
Rouen, and of the trouble he had to gain access 
to any hotel. We were dusty and travel-stained, 
in good sooth; but no sooner had we drawn up 
at the gate, than half a dozen servants ran out to 
welcome us. So much has competition done for 
travelling since the days of the Stuart Kings ! 

After lunch, we wandered round the Cathedral, 
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and the Church of Saint-Ouen, making our way 
through the flower market to the shadowy “ Place 
Jeanne d’Arc,” of awful memory; and then off 
again, up the river valley, to Les Andelys. It 
lies before me yet, that wonderful view of white 
cliffs—ghostly weird cliffs—long lines of trees, 
the sparkling curve of the meandering river, and, 
dominating the whole, Chateau Gaillard, the 
“Saucy ” castle built by Richard Cceur de Lion 
to defend Rouen, his Norman capital, against 
Philip Augustus and the French. The taking of 
this castle, in King John’s reign, was considered 
one of the greatest achievements of the Middle 
Ages, and the story of the eight months’ siege 
perhaps equals in horror that of the taking of 
Calais by Edward III. They say that the famine 
was so awful, that a hen, having fluttered its way 
in, was eaten, feathers and all, by a_ starving 
soldier, and that a new-born baby was fought for 
to the death. . 
That castle is almost the last thing I remember 
clearly ; for, as the afternoon wore away, and the 
sun sank lower, I became more and more fatigued, 
and fell to watching the mile-posts flying by, 
faster and faster as night approached. Presently 
it became too dark to see them, and we had to 
slacken our speed, because of the terrible paved 
road. The villages had grown squalid and con- 
tinuous, till they formed at last one long street, 
through which we jolted and bumped our weary 
way. Then again the houses ended, trees began ; 
we were in a wood. ... For a moment I woke 
up and began peering about in the moonlight for 
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the ghosts of the royal huntsmen who once dis- 
ported themselves in this Forest of Saint-Germain. 
But I could see nothing save the trunks of trees, 
and the paved road stretching away into the 
distance. Suddenly there was a light, another ; 
we were in a town, a sleepy, old-fashioned quiet 
town. A ghostly palace was looming to the left ; 
and to the right were shops and cafés, already 
closing, the day’s work over. 

“* Pavillon Henri Quatre!” we cry; and when, 
at last, a man hears us, he points silently along 
the ill-lighted street to an archway over which 
glimmers a feeble lamp. 

I remember little of that night. From the 
moment I entered the low, white-painted hall, 
with its many looking-glasses and _ curtained 
recesses, I realised that we were in the Petite 
Maison of that gay dog, Henry of Navarre. I 
know that the place has been rebuilt, that only 
one room remains of the original Chateau Neuf. 
But if ever a building was haunted, it is the 
Pavillon Henri Quatre. Our luxurious rooms 
were full of mystery, hung with pink brocade, 
the folds of which fell secretively over the doors 
as soon as we had closed them. There were 
great cupboards, and hidden exits opening on 
to back staircases; and the dressing-table and 
wardrobes were redolent of forgotten intrigues. 
So it is no wonder that I woke more than once in 
the night, fancying that Gabrielle d’Estrées* was 
bending over me, asking what business I had to 
be in her bed. 

Just at dawn, I dreamed I saw the great 
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feathered hat of her royal lover, peeping round 
one of the pink curtains. But it turned out to 
be only a spray of white roses, shaken loose by 
the breeze. 

Next morning the sun was so radiant and 
golden, it made me ashamed of lying there, when 
there was so much to see and so little time in 
which to see it. So I made haste down, and 
sauntered out on to the terrace. How splendid 
it is, this chef-d’ceuvre of Le Nétre. How could 
Louis XIV. leave it for the formal flatness of 
Versailles? For nearly two miles the magni- 
ficent drive runs level, straight and majestic 
along the top of the cliff, which here borders the 
valley of the Seine. Below are terraces and 
gardens; and like a wall, at the back, are the 
regular ranks of trees which form the park. But 
what gives the terrace its wondrous and unique 
charm, is the great stretch of country over which 
the eye seems never tired of wandering. It is 
like sitting on a very high wall overlooking a vast 
garden; only the wall is so broad, that on it 
there is room for a forest, a castle, a park, a town ; 
and the garden occupies the whole of the Ile de 
France. 

It is easy to understand why the kings of France 
chose this spot to dwell in. There, beyond the 
Seine, far away towards the horizon, veiled in a 
fairy mist, lies the capital. As Marie de Medicis 
said: ‘“‘ When I am here, I feel that I have one 
foot at Saint-Germain, and the other in Paris.” 

Like many towns, Saint-Germain owes its 
origin to a chapel. Long, long ago, in the tenth 
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century, Robert the Pious, that delightful and 
impossible monkish king of the house of Capet, 
founded here a chapel to Saint Germain and Saint 
Martin. I daresay they used King Robert’s music 
in the Office of the Church, for he was a fine 
composer. Some of his chants and sacred songs 
are yet in use. “His tall, gracious form, with 
gentle eyes, and beard of comely length,” as 
Helgaud the Monk of Fleuri has it, is the oldest 
ghost that walks these haunted precincts: with 
him he brings, not his fierce second wife, Constance 
of Arles, the mother of his sons, but the gentle 
Bertha, daughter of the Count of Blois, whom he 
loved, and who was so cruelly separated from 
him. 

It was Louis the Fat, however, who began build- 
ing the Castle at Saint-Germain—the great castle 
that lies behind the park; and Louis the Saint 
who finished it, and set up the exquisite chapel, 
with its delicate traceries, and the faces of his 
mother and himself carved high up in the vaulting, 
Here it was that the mad Prior Guillaume Stedelin 
made his confession of having sold himself to the 
devil. As if that counted anything at Saint- 
Germain! Here, too, the mad King Charles VI. 
and his wife Isabel were sitting one Sunday at 
Mass, thinking about a new tax they had just 
levied on the already overburdened people, when 
the sky darkened, the wind began to rise, and 
{such a storm burst over Saint-Germain, that the 
remembrance of it has never died away.) ‘“‘ With 
a terrific crash a window was blown in, the glass 
falling over the very altar. Springing up in 
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terror, Isabel ran and cast herself at the feet of 
the officiating priest, vowing, if only her life were 
spared, she would have the tax repealed.” 

In this chapel, Francis I. was married to poor 
little lame Claude of France, and three of his 
children were brought here to be baptized. To- 
day it is a Museum of Sculpture, where you may 
study stone coffins of every size and period. 

“Keep on your hat, monsieur,” says the 
gardien, ‘‘it is cold in the chapel!” Fancy keep- 
ing on your hat before the altar where Saint Louis 
prayed, and Henrietta Maria of England knelt 
with her fatherless children! For it was in this 
old castle, then a mere gloomy fortress, that Anne 
of Austria invited her unfortunate sister-in-law 
to take up her abode. The royal family of France, 
when at Saint-Germain, occupied the beautiful 
Chateau Neuf of Henry IV., whose site is now 
covered by the hotel of which I have just spoken. 
Here Louis XIII. lived “comme en particulier,” 
as Madame de Motteville says, amusing himself 
with his painting and music, and learning to lard 
chickens. It was here that he had his mild love 
affair with Mademoiselle de la Fayette, and here 
it was he parted from her. 

It is a charming story, a little oasis of innocence 
among the coarse amours of the period. His 
wife, Louis had never loved. How should he? 
She had been thrust upon him, whether he would 
orno. Hehad had no choice in the matter. Even 
her beauty failed to attract him; her chestnut 
hair, which the Court loved to see combed and 
dressed, her white hands, which were the admira- 
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tion of all Europe, her beautiful neck, which she 
took such pains to hide. 

But when he met this young girl Louise Motier, 
or “La Fayette” as she was called, all his heart 
went out to her. She was his friend, his “ con- 
fidante.” To her he confided his hatred of 
Richelieu, and all the weariness which possessed 
his soul at finding himself a slave to the Cardinal. 
And she comforted him. But one day, no doubt 
as they were walking here in the terraced gardens 
of Samt-Germain, the King, unable to control 
himself, spoke of his passion, and implored her 
to go away with him to Versailles. She herself 
loved the melancholy young King with all her 
heart, but she loved her virtue better. There 
was one refuge in those days for a girl like “ La 
Fayette,” the convent. . . . When they told Louis 
that she had made up her mind to enter religion, 
he fell back on the bed, from which he had just 
risen, and burst into tears. Yet, all the time, he 
knew that she was right. 

“It is true,” said he, when he could speak for 
weeping, “ that she is dearer to me than all the 
world, but if she feels that religion calls her, who 
am I to stand in her way ? ” 

At one end of the hotel is a room which formed 
part of the original palace. From its windows we 
may look over the broad valley of the Seine, to 
where, far away, rise the towers of Saint-Denis. 
It was the favourite view of Louis XIII. All day 
he would watch the great church. 

“That is where I am going to dwell so long!” 
he would say ; adding, with a whimsical touch of 
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humour, “but the roads are very bad. How 
battered my poor body will be when it gets 
there ! ” 

He was lying looking at the view when his son 
was brought to him on his way from the chapel. 
** Well,” asked Louis, with a smile, “and who 
may you be?” 

“Louis the Fourteenth,” answered the boy 
proudly. 

“No, no, not yet,” said his father; “but, if 
God wills, it shall not be long!” 

A few days afterwards, as he lay there dying, 
the sound of laughter came from the next room. 

‘**Hush!” said some one, shocked. But Louis 
only smiled faintly. “It is the Queen amusing 
herself,” said he, and shortly after he passed 
away. I don’t know why I tell the story, but 
my mind was very full of this poor King as I 
walked on the terrace that morning. 

His wife Anne continued to live here after his 
death, and when her sister-in-law Henrietta Maria 
took up her abode in the antiquated and unhealthy 
_ old castle beyond the park, there were gay doings 
at Saint-Germain. Henrietta was terribly poor, 
sometimes even in actual want, but Anne of 
Austria always treated her with the greatest 
politeness. Indeed, ceremony seems to have been 
her particular virtue. Even when the poor 
English Queen scarcely knew where the next meal 
was coming from, a seat of equal height to that 
of her French sister was kept for her, and an 
armchair, a great honour in those days, for her 
son Charles. What would not one give to have 
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seen one of these receptions, when the whole 
Court was kept waiting, because one Queen 
refused to be seated before the other ! 

And Charles, the Prince of Wales, he must have 
found it rather dull at Saint-Germain. Not a 
word of French could he speak, though he heard 
nothing else around him, and it was his mother’s 
native tongue. There is a curious scene described 
by Mademoiselle de Montpensier of the young 
Prince holding a torch, while his mother Henrietta 
dressed this beautiful young cousin of his for some 
ball. And all the time, the handsome boy, with 
his dark gipsy face, stood there mute, though I 
daresay, judging from his character of later days, 
he made eyes at the pretty Mademoiselle. This 
daughter of the Duke of Orleans might have 
been Queen of England if Charles had been 
quicker at languages. But she found it very 
difficult to take her courting second-hand, though 
Henrietta, her aunt, certainly did her best as a 
go-between. 

But let us enter the castle, and see where our 
English Queen found a refuge during those early 
days of her banishment. We had a good deal 
of difficulty in persuading the “gardien” to 
admit us, for 1t was a closed day. However, at 
last he opened the great gates, and we found 
ourselves in the entrance hall. But how cold 
and bare! The Government has turned the whole 
of the ancient chateau into a museum, and a 
museum of sculpture, the most impossible kind 
of place in which to find the ghosts of the past 
for which one craves! It is true that the great 
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courtyard is the same on which the exiled King 
James II. looked down; the same from which 
he departed for Ireland, with the troops and 
money with which Louis XIV. had so generously 
provided him. But I cannot see the two Kings 
taking leave of each other, nor hear Louis’ hearty 
farewell: “The best I can wish you is that I 
may never see you again; but remember that, 
if you are obliged to return, you will find me the 
same as ever.” 

Louis had already spent millions in enlarging 
and restormg Le Vieux Chateau, meaning, I 
suppose, to live in it, as his ancestor Francis had 
done. The great Mansard was engaged for the 
work. But, happening to look out of his window 
one day, the King caught a glimpse of Saint-Denis. 
Unlike his father, the sight af his burial-place 
had no charms for him, and he moved away to 
Versailles, thus setting the Castle of Saint-Germain 
at liberty for his exiled cousin of England. 

For a while we wandéred through rooms full of 
ancient gods and goddesses; came to a stop 
before the horned Cernunnos brought from 
Rheims, where he was once worshipped; and 
studied the great four-faced altar, which was 
found buried beneath Notre-Dame de Paris. But 
I came away unsatisfied! I wanted my Stuarts, 
with their courtly out-at-elbows’ grace; my 
Valois and Bourbons, with their extravagance, 
and even worse characteristics, I would rather 
have seen portraits of Louis’ mistresses— 
Madamoiselle de la Valliere, Madame de Monte- 
span, or that great martinette, Madame de Main- 
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tenon, than these cold and dead vestiges of the 
past. What a museum it would have made if 
they had restored it as of old. There we might 
have wandered, living again the story of those 
naughty, but all-too-fascinating times, studying 
the motives which actuated these kings and 
queens, sharing their confidences, shocked indeed 
by their actions, but understanding their tempta- 
tions, so that when we left Saint-Germain lying 
on its height, we should have had a history lesson 
which might have thrown some lght on the 
ignorance so many of us still have of that epoch. 


CHAPTER II 
1, MARLY-LE-ROI 


Marty-Le-Ror as a royal chateau has ceased to 
exist. It is not even a museum like Saint- 
Germain or Versailles. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion it was destroyed, and the fragments sold for 
building materials. But the ancient forests by 
which it was surrounded have not entirely dis- 
appeared, nor the great stretches of water, to 
which it owed its value in the eyes of Louis XIV. 
De Luynes, in his “ Memoirs,” says that the 
King charged the great Mansard to find him a 
site near Versailles, possessing a good view, 
plenty of forest land, and an abundance of pure 
water. Versailles had forests, Saint-Germain, 
Louis’ birth-place, an unrivalled view, but neither 
had drinking water, and Louis never took wine 
without. ‘Therefore, as Marly possessed forest 
land and, by removing an intervening hill, was 
provided with a pretty outlook, it was the site 
selected for the new palace, and purchased from 
its owner, the father of the great Bossuet. 
Nothing was impossible when Louis gave the 
order, and Mansard was at hand to carry it out. 
Water was conducted into huge ornamental 
reservoirs, terraces and gardens sprang up as by 
magic, well-grown trees being transported from 
21 
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distant countries, and from the woods around. 
The lakes were stocked with pedigree carp, upon 
whose beauties minor poets wrote sonnets, and 
at last the “ Hermitage,” as Louis called the 
luxurious palace, was completed, with its central 
pavilion, and twelve smaller dwellings, six on 
either side, all enclosed by a huge ornamental grille 
beyond which no visitor dared venture to disturb 
the privacy of the great Louis. He was forty-six 
years of age when he first came to Marly, and had 
just privately married Madame de Maintenon. 
His timid queen, Marie-Thérése, who never 
entered his presence without trembling, had died 
the previous year, and the rooms prepared for 
her were given to the new wife. 

He would drive out to Marly with a party of 
ladies and courtiers, and many amusing anecdotes 
are told of the gay doings which took place on 
these occasions. Saint Simon, in his ‘“‘ Memoirs,” 
writes: “ You cannot imagine how pleasant is 
this life at Marly. The Court seems quite different 
from that at Versailles. There are only a few 
guests, all personally chosen and invited by the 
King. Everyone therefore feels honoured, and 
all are in good temper. The King is very free 
and affectionate—at Versailles he seems wholly 
taken up with business, at Marly he is just himself, 
and gives himself over to pleasure.” It was 
Louis’ custom to present his lady visitors with 
rich gifts on their visits to Marly; they might 
even find a whole outfit of clothes awaiting them 
in the apartment provided for them. 

The young ladies were particularly free and 
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easy, considering the presence of that redoubt- 
able Mrs Grundy, Madame de Maintenon. Thus 
we hear of the Duchess of Chartres and her friend 
being discovered, with an officer of the Swiss 
guards, all smoking pipes, and of the King giving 
her a severe lecture the next morning. And there 
is the story of the Duchess of Burgundy, Marie 
Adelaide de Savoie, seating herself familiarly 
on the King’s knee, and stretching out his cheeks, 
pulling his ears and his nose, and pushing off 
his great wig to stroke his bald head. While the 
King cried, “ Ah, Harlequin is not dead! ” 

And there were the plays performed in the 
grounds, “Le Bourgeois gentilhomme,” les 
““Précieuses_ Ridicules.” And the _ suppers! 
Louis thought nothing of four plates of soup, a 
whole pheasant, a partridge, a plate of salad, a 
plate of mutton with onions, two good slices of 
ham, a dish full of pastry, fruit and sweetmeats. 
After supper he would be attended to his room 
by the first physician, whose duty it was to watch 
the process of digestion. Madame de Maintenon 
did not often share in these feastings. In 1698 
she writes to the Archbishop of Paris complaining 
of the difficulty of keeping her days of abstinence 
and fasting, and of the manner in which Sunday 
was spent at Marly. But she retained the King’s 
affection and respect to the last, and there is a 
charming picture of Louis walking in the grounds 
each morning beside her chair, taking off his 
great feathered hat, and bending down constantly 
to speak to her, or point out some beauty in the 
landscape. While Madame, afraid of the air, 
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withdrew the glass for a moment to answer, and 
hurriedly raised it again. She was three years 
older than Louis, and at the time this picture was 
taken was sixty, a very handsome woman still, 
almost always in black, with a white lace shawl 
over her arms and shoulders, and a white guimpe 
hiding her neck. 

Sometimes there would arrive from Saint- 
Germain James II. and his wife, once King and 
Queen of England, for Louis and he were friends 
of long standing. And in 1701 Death himself 
arrived at Marly and struck down the Duchess 
of Orleans, second wife of the odious little widower 
of Henriette d’Angleterre, of whom we shall 
hear when we visit Saint-Cloud. 

After the death of Louis XIV., Marly continued 
a royal residence, as we shall see by the incident 
which is given by Madame le Brun in her 
‘““Memoirs.” She says, “'The sight of this ravish- 
ing place made such an impression on me that, 
after my marriage, I often returned to Marly. 
One morning I met the Queen (Marie Antoinette), 
who was walking in the park with several of the 
ladies of her court. All were dressed in white, 
and so young, so pretty, that they seemed to me 
an apparition. I was with my mother, and was 
hastening away when the Queen had the kind- 
ness to stop me, and made me promise to con- 
tinue my walk and to go where | pleased. Alas, 
when in 1812 I returned to my noble, laughing 
Marly, the palace, the trees, the cascades, the 
fountains, all had disappeared. I could find but 
one stone marking, as it seemed, the centre of 
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the Salon.”” And here we must leave the short- 
lived Marly, and find our way to Saint-Cloud. 


2. SAINT-CLOUD 


The Castle of Saint-Cloud was practically 
destroyed during the siege of Paris by the 
Germans. Blackened walls, heaps of unsightly 
rubbish, a few solitary columns and _ shivering 
statues, were all they left of the home of Henriette 
d’Angleterre. When first I visited it years ago 
it was in this state, and I thought I had never 
seen a more melancholy place. There was the 
glorious park, its trees as luxuriant, its lawns as 
velvety as ever. Even the flowers were blooming 
in the garden—roses, reminding one of the frail 
beauties who had once tended them, for, as we 
know, “‘ Saint-Cloud was full of roses in summer.” 
The fountains, too, lay sleeping in their mossy 
basins—above all, the cascade, so admired by 
Louis XIV., and which was kept playing when 
he came to visit his brother, the Duke of Orleans. 
Yes, it was all as I had pictured it, the birds, the 
sunshine, the sweet fresh air, and below, the 
flowing waters of the Seine; and I was living two 
centuries back, when suddenly I came within 
sight of the palace. It was like finding a skeleton 
among a bed of roses. All kinds of melancholy 
thoughts came into my mind, and to this day, the 
memories I have of Saint-Cloud are memories of 
death scenes. 

It was Clodowald, the son of Clodomir, the 
Merovingian King of Orleans, who founded Saint- 
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Cloud. He had seen his young brothers murdered 
by their uncles Childebert and Clotaire, to avoid 
any disconcerting questions as to their rights 
to the throne; Clodowald himself would have 
shared their fate, save for the devotion of a 
faithful servant, with whose help he took sanctuary. 
Then, judging that he was not wanted by the 
world, he prudently left it, cut off his long hair, 
sign of his illustrious origin, and became a monk. 
He died in the cell he shared with his friend and 
master, Séverin, at Nogent-sur-Seine, having made 
himself so beloved by the people of the neighbour- 
hood that ever afterwards the place was known 
as Saint-Clouard or Saint-Cloud. From that 
time it was visited by pilgrims, and presently 
a monastery sprang up. Later, one of those 
Italians, who followed Catherine de Médicis to 
France, built a splendid house at Saint-Cloud, 
and called it the Maison de Gondi. It was in 
this house that there took place the first great 
tragedy of Saint-Cloud. 

It is the first of August 1589; Saint-Cloud is 
glowing in the sunshine. Henri III. is living 
here, in the Maison de Gondi, driven out of his 
capital by the League, headed by the Duchesse 
de Montpensier, sister of the murdered Duc de 
Guise and his brother the Cardinal. Henri has 
just risen, and is about to be dressed. He has 
heard that, the night before, a young monk has 
arrived with important news from Paris. Henri 
is very anxious about Paris, for he has been told 
that the people are attending Masses for the souls 
of the dead Duke and Cardinal; that women, 
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children, and students are marching barefoot 
and fasting, going from chapel to chapel, to pray 
for the souls of the enemies he has just murdered, 
and he knows what that means in a Parisien. So 
the young monk has been well entertained for 
the sake of the news he brings. He is a curious 
young fellow, much given to talking of fights, 
so that his brother monks have nicknamed him 
“Captain Jacques Clément.” Sitting among 
Henri’s servants the night before, they noticed 
that he cut up his meat with a long, sharp, black- 
handled knife. 

“The monks of your order are very much 
opposed to the King, are they not?” one man 
had asked. “I have been told that there are no 
less than six who have sworn to kill him.” 

““ Oh, there are bad and good,” replied Jacques 
laconically. 

As Henri sits waiting that bright morning, the 
young monk enters, cool and self-contained. 

‘““T must speak’ alone to your Majesty,” says 
he, “‘ the message is for no ear save yours,” and 
Belgrade and La Guesle, who are in attendance, 
retire. 

Then the monk, who is kneeling at the King’s 
feet, draws out a knife, a long black-handled knife, 
and... delivers his message. When the lords 
rushed in, he was standing, his arms stretched 
wide, waiting. As for the King, he died next 
day, making a great demonstration of piety, like 
all his race, crying, ““My God, have pity on me, 
and pardon my sins!” And certamly he had 
many to pardon, for he was perhaps the most 
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utterly despicable and worthless of the whole 
House of Valois. 

The old Maison de Gondi had been rebuilt 
and beautified when the next tragedy occurred. 
Louis XIV., always careful for the grandeur of 
his family, had turned it into a splendid palace, 
and given it to his brother, the Duke of Orleans, 
commonly known as “ Monsieur.” “ Monsieur ” 
had lately married that sweet and_ beautiful 
lady, Henriette-Anne, the baby girl who had 
been born to Henrietta Maria and Charles I. 
immediately after the battle of Exeter. It is 
she who haunts Saint-Cloud; her delicate, long 
face, with its bright eyes, and fair curls, flits 
about everywhere among the trees. It must have 
been a case of Beauty and the Beast, this marriage 
of hers with Philippe d’Orléans; for, while she 
was one of the most charming women of her time, 
with all the fascination of the Stuarts, and a sweet 
amiable nature, which, as Madame de la Fayette 
says, “gained for her the love of men and the 
adoration of women,” ‘‘ Monsieur” was un- 
doubtedly the most odious little brute imagin- 
able. As a child he had been considered pretty, 
and his mother, Anne of Austria, had, for a long 
time, delighted to dress him as a girl. When 
at last the fat little man took to male attire, he 
was never happy unless he was decked out with 
ribbons and necklaces, bracelets and xings. 
While his brother Louis was working day and 
night, fulfilling all the duties of his own Prime 
Minister, and trying to make up for his defective 
education, “‘ Monsieur” was playing with his 
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jewels, or decking himself before his mirror. 
Poor Henriette-Anne, it must have been a miser- 
able life for her at Saint-Cloud. When that last 
day came, and she felt herself dying, I wonder 
whether she was sorry to go? She was still 
young—under thirty. Over in England, where 
she had been staying at the Court of her brother, 
Charles II., she had been féted, admired, and 
loved. Now she was back in the humdrum life 
of Saint-Cloud. As she said to Madame de la 
Fayette, the very morning of the day she died: 
“I am so tired of all the people around me. 
Sometimes I do not know how to bear with them.” 

When I again visited Saint-Cloud, only the 
other day, a féte was being held in the park. All 
the way from Saint-Germain I had been thinking 
of Henriette-Anne and that lamentable 29th of 
June 1670; and I was not prepared for the 
crowded entrance, the holiday-makers, the noise, 
the laughter, the fun. It seemed like joking at 
a funeral. It reminded me of the account of 
Madame’s death-chamber, given by Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier. 

“Madame is dying,” said the Queen in a low 
voice, “and what is most terrible is that she 
thinks she has been poisoned.” 

They found her in her great curtained bed, so 
changed that she looked as though she were 
already a corpse, her face pale, her nose shrunken. 
And all the while people kept coming and going, 
laughing, talking and joking as though nothing 
unusual were taking place. 

“TI told the King,” says Mademoiselle, “ that 
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some one should speak to her of God,” and, 
finally, Bishop Bossuet was sent for, and re- 
mained with her to the end. What a strange 
melancholy scene was this! One by one they 
left her there to die—the King, the Queen, 
Mademoiselle, Madame de Montespan, and La 
Valliére. Even her odious little husband thought 
of nothing but how to get hold of her money 
and jewels. At last she was alone with the 
Bishop and one or two of her women. 

“Give me the ring for the Bishop,” faltered 
the dying girl, and some one handed her a magni- 
ficent emerald ring. 

“For you,” said she turning to Bossuet, who 
was kneeling at her bedside, and it was thus 
the daughter of Charles I. passed out into the 
night. 

In all the sad story of that heartless reign, 
I doubt whether there is a more pathetic episode 
than the death of Henriette d’Angleterre at 
Saint-Cloud. “Oh, disastrous night! Oh, night 
of terror ! When, like a clap of thunder, suddenly 
is heard the astounding news: Madame is dying ! 
Madame is dead.” 


3. MALMAISON 


A short distance from Saint-Cloud lies Rueil, 
once the home of Cardinal Richelieu, but even 
more interesting as being the burial place of the 
Empress Joséphine, whose veiled statue may be 
seen kneeling in the church. Two miles off is 
Malmaison, the house she bought and beautified, 
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and in which she consoled herself in her usual 
extravagant fashion, while her husband was in 
Eygpt. Poor Napoleon, how he loved this beauti- 
ful Créole, how often he forgave her infidelities, 
“Ma gloire!” he cried, after hearing some fresh 
story of her baseness, “je ne sais ce que je 
donnerais pour que ce que Junot m’a dit ne 
fat pas vrai, tant j’aime cette femme!” And 
he continued to forgive and forgive. 

Bourrienne gives a fine picture of him at 
Malmaison, in the room “shaped like a tent, 
leading to the library.”” He had summoned his 
old friend and secretary, and at the end of a 
momentous interview, involving the future of 
Europe, turned to him and, in pathetic terms, 
begged him, almost his only friend, to watch 
over Joséphine while he was away, and to try 
and restrain her extravagances. But Bourrienne 
was no match for Joséphine. 

“They bring me all kinds of beautiful things,” 
said she, “and I buy them. They never ask 
me for money till they hear I have none, and 
then they claim payment just when I have 
nothing to give them. What am I to do?” 


CHAPTER III 
VERSAILLES 


Waar a city it is, this Versailles, palace of Le 
Grand Monarque. With its huge courtyards, 
vast ranges of buildings, miles of corridors and 
galleries. And then its pleasure grounds, parks, 
vistas, forest glades, and above all its cascades 
and fountains. And yet it was but another 
pleasure house which the King of France, for a 
mere whim, added to the vast number of existing 
castles and palaces he already possessed. 

When I go to Versailles I do not wonder at 
the French Revolution, I wonder that it was so 
long delayed. 

I remember reading in the “Letters” of 
Madame de Sévigné that thirty-six thousand men 
and over a million horses were employed to bring 
the water of the Seine to the new palace, and 
she goes on to speak of the frightful mortality 
among the workmen: “ Every night,” says she, 
‘“‘ waggons full of dead were taken away. There 
was one poor woman who, having lost her son 
from this enforced labour, waylaid the King and 
accosted him, crying, ‘Tyrant, adulterer, royal 
mechanic!’ and a thousand other foolish and 
extravagant things. The King, surprised, stopped 
and asked, ‘Are you speaking to me?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
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said the woman, and went on raving. So she was 
taken, condemned to be whipped, and then im- 
prisoned. The whipping was administered with 
extreme severity, yet never a word said the 
woman, suffering like a martyr, and all for the 
love of God.” 

What a frivolous set they were, this household 
of le Roi Soleil. As one reads the memoirs of 
Madame de Motteville and Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, this is what specially thrusts itself upon 
one’s attention. Yet among this flippant crowd 
we occasionally catch glimpses of quite other 
characters. See! here is the cassocked form of 
Bishop Bossuet, “l’Aigle de Meaux,”’ with his 
strict code of morality. . . . Bossuet, who for a 
few days actually prevailed upon the King to 
give up the company of Madame de Montespan ; 
and spoke such thrilling words to the favourite, 
that the lady developed a religious turn of mind, 
and for a full week visited churches, fasted, and 
wept for her sins. 

And there goes Fénelon, “‘ le Cygne de Cambrai,” 
the good tutor of the naughty little Duke of 
Burgundy, eldest grandson of Louis XIV. They 
say that it was for the delectation of this young 
Prince that ‘“‘ Telemachus ” was composed. 

And Pascal we meet, purest and most mystic 
of men; and Voltaire, magnificent sceptic; and 
Corneille and Racine; and La Fontaine, with his 
simple, almost childish, eccentricities. 

And, above all, there is Molicre. What a story 
is that of the youth of this Jean Baptiste! How 
he tormented his respectable relations with his 
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unconquerable craving for the stage! Again and 
again he came to grief; now his theatre failed, 
now he was imprisoned for debt, now he was 
running hither and thither over the country like 
a vagrant. Yet, all the time, he was thinking 
of his plays, his comedies, studying the life of 
the people, learning their modes of speech and 
ways of thought, till at last, after several years 
he had his heart’s desire, and saw his “ Précieuses 
Ridicules”’ performed before the King and his 
Court. And it was here, in these very gardens of 
Versailles, that Moliére had his open-air theatre. 
How we should all like to have been present at 
that first performance of his, and how we should 
have laughed, for the wit of Moliére, like that of 
Shakespeare, never grows old. 

How overwhelming is this Versailles, how 
difficult it is to concentrate one’s mind on any 
particular scene or character. Here comes 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére, demure little maid 
of honour, with her big blue eyes, her silvery 
fair hair, and the slight limp which is said to 
have made her so attractive. Do you remember 
the story of how, one day, a storm having broken 
over the gay party, when they were far away 
in the park, every one made for the nearest 
shelter, leaving the King to take care of the 
lame girl. ‘Take my arm,” said Louis, ‘‘ we 
will go to the Chateau.” But it took some time 
to get there! The young King knew the grounds 
quite well enough to lose himself for an hour 
when he had a mind. “I am getting very wet, 
your Majesty!” ventured the lady presently. 
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“Count the drops of rain,” answered the King, 
“and I will give them to you in pearls.” 

It was in honour of this same little heroine 
that many of the great fétes were given at Ver- 
sailles. Gorgeous indeed they must have been. 
The King himself, “‘ Le Roi Soleil,” as he loved 
to be called, would appear in cloth of gold, 
spangled all over with diamonds, glittering like 
the sun, his emblem. It was too, I think, at 
Versailles that the lottery was held, when Louis 
gained the diamond bracelets, and, passing by his 
meek little Spanish wife, and his expectant 
sister-in-law, placed the jewels in the hands of 
the blushing La Valliere. ‘“‘ How beautiful they 
are,” said the young girl, making as though she 
would return them to the King. “The hands 
in which they find themselves are too lovely 
for them ever to return to mine,” answered the 
King. 

Poor La Valliére! After all, was she ‘not 
more sinned against than sinning? At all events, 
she had the merit of loving the King for his own 
sake, which is more than can be said of any one 
else, except, perhaps, Anne of Austria, his mother. 
At last, having lost what little beauty she ever 
possessed, and finding herself neglected, Louise 
de la Valliére retired to the Convent of Chaillot, 
and, with her departure, the poetry vanished for 
ever from the life of Louis XIV. 

But at Versailles things went on as gaily and 
indecorously as ever. See, here is the tall fair form 
of Madame de Montespan. Quite another char- 
acter is she from the frail and gentle Louise. In 
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one of the galleries there is a portrait of her, by 
Mignard. How superb she looks in her red gown 
smothered with lace and pearls! What other 
blonde would have dared to put that red feather 
in her hair? As some one has well remarked, 
she was not a beauty, she was THE beauty! 
Looking at her, we can well imagine the Marquis, 
her husband, mad with jealousy, forcing his way 
into the King’s presence. It was here, in the 
Hall of Mirrors, that they met—the gorgeous 
Louis and the stern courtier in his sombre black. 
“Why this deep mourning, monsieur?” in- 
quired the King, who hated anything even 
remotely connected with death. “ Sire,” replied 
the Marquis in a tone of deep meaning, “I am 
in mourning for my wife.” “For your wife?” 
echoed Louis, startled. ‘“‘ Ay, Sire, I shall never 
see her again!” and, turning on his heel, he left 
the astonished King without another word, re- 
turning in his mourning coach to Paris, where 
he gave out to every one that his wife was dead. 

We have no time to follow the life of this gay 
lady, and indeed it is not an inspiring theme. 
She was selfish, avaricious, shameless, ill-humoured, 
and, in spite of her wit, for my part, I think that her 
husband was well rid of her. At last she wearied 
the King with her arrogance and her tempers. 
““Madame,” said he one day, “I would have 
you know that I do not choose to be vexed by 
any one.” Yet even then Madame de Montespan 
did not recognise that her reign was over. 

For some time past Louis had conceived a 
friendship for the beautiful and accomplished 
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Madame Scarron, better known as Madame de 
Maintenon. He had plenty of opportunities for 
seeing her as she had been appointed governess 
to the children of Madame de Montespan. Gradu- 
ally Louis fell into the habit of spending long 
hours conversing with the handsome governess, 
and, before long, it became apparent to every 
one that Madame de Maintenon had accomplished 
a work in which even Bossuet had failed, she had 
reformed the King. Whether the lady would have 
succeeded in her task had she been plainer it is 
difficult to say. I have never understood the 
character of Madame de Maintenon. Was she 
really a good woman, or merely a consummate 
hypocrite? I believe it is impossible to tell. 
All that is certain is, that after she took the King 
in hand he became a reformed character, and 
remained so to the end of his life. The poor, 
neglected Queen Marie-Thérése, who had never 
lost her love and admiration for him, was en- 
chanted, and had no words to express her grati- 
tude to the good fairy who had worked the 
miracle. When, two years later, his wife died, 
Louis married Madame de Maintenon, and from 
that day the Court at Versailles was as correct 
and uneventful, as any “Mrs Grundy” of the 
period could desire. 

Louis XV. followed closely the example of his 
great-grandfather’s umregenerate days, though 
without possessing his talent or strength of char- 
acter. The Court of his reign had all the vice 
and none of the scanty virtues of that of his pre- 
decessor. On one favourite alone, Madame du 
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Barri, he is said to have squandered more than 
£3,000,000! Is it a wonder that the people at 
last rebelled ? The sight of those vast palaces 
and the extravagant fétes which were constantly 
being given, would have roused a less excitable 
mob than that of starving Paris. The storm of 
the Revolution had been a long time brewing. 
We forget the terrors of La Fronde which pre- 
ceded it by more than a century, but the English 
Queen, Henrietta Maria, who had good cause to 
know what she was saying, had realised even 
then what the attitude of the people meant. 
“Take care to conciliate your subjects,” said she 
to Anne of Austria. “The mob is a wild beast. 
Once roused, no one can tame it!” Yet, instead 
of conciliation, the policy of the Bourbons had 
been one long system of oppression and aggrava- 
tion, and it was just when things were at their 
very worst that there rose on the scene that 
young Queen, whose phantom always haunts us 
as we make our way about Versailles. 

We have all visited the little private rooms of 
Marie Antoinette. They le at the heart of the 
giant palace. Poor Marie Antoinette, one cannot 
but feel great sympathy for her, in spite of her 
appalling extravagance and fits of irresponsibility. 
She and her husband, the good Louis, are but one 
more example of the truth of the ancient dictum: 
“The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.” As we exter 
those little rooms of hers, they recall to our 
memory a young boy and girl waiting for the news 
of an old king’s death. They dare not go near 
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the sick-chamber for fear of infection, for Louis 
XV. is dying of smallpox, and has sent away even 
his mistress, Madame du Barri. At last, a lighted 
candle, which has been placed as a sign in the 
window of his room, is extinguished. There is 
a sound of many footsteps approaching. Every 
one is running to salute the new monarch. “ Le 
Roi est mort! Vive le Roi!” cry the courtiers. 
But the new King and Queen are on their knees, 
weeping. “God help us!” says Louis XVI. 
** How shall we govern this great nation and we 
so young and unused to rule?” 

Alas! it was here, at Versailles, Marie Antoinette 
finished the work of the Bourbons, with her 
reckless extravagance, her fétes, her balls. And 
finally, it was to these very rooms of hers that the 
fishwomen of Paris came in all their fury that 
terrifying October morning. 

As we cross the courtyard later it suddenly 
occurs to me that these are the very same granite 
blocks over which the royal carriage rolled when 
Marie Antoinette and her children set forth on 
their slow ride to Paris. And I stand, looking 
down the long straight road, till it seems to me I 
have but just bidden her adieu, and that I can 
still hear in the distance the coarse voices of the 
shrieking mob. I am recalled to myself by an 
old cabman who is smoking a cigarette as he waits 
for the return of his party. 

“It was a large cottage for one man, eh, 
madame?” says he. I nod. “ You still have 
a king in England,” pursued the man. “ Has 
he a house like that?” 
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“No,” I answer, smiling. “I cannot say that 
he has.” 

“Ah, no!” replies the driver, “and he does 
not look as if he had. I saw him one day—your 
Edward, 1 mean. He might have been my 
brother, so pleasant he looked, bowing and smiling 
as if he knew us. Ah, he had no need of a palace 
like Versailles, he lived in the hearts of his people. 
Madame, if our kings had resembled him, there 
would have been no Revolution. Mon Dieu! 
The French would have died for a king like your 
Edward ! ” 


CHAPTER IV 
1. RAMBOUILLET 


Lyrnc to the west of the route from Versailles to 
Fontainebleau, whither we are bound, is the 
Castle of Rambouillet, once the ancestral home of 
the d’Angennes family. It is chiefly interesting 
from the fact that Francis the First died in the 
Ancient Keep, now the only portion remaining of 
the original chateau. He was on his way to Saint- 
Germain, very sick, and, with a sick man’s fancy, 
suddenly decided that a day’s hunting in the 
forest of Rambouillet would restore him. They 
carried him in under the old doorway, and, next 
morning, roused by the horns and the barking of 
the dogs, he set out on his hunt. But he was 
soon borne back to his bed, and died a day or two 
afterwards, supported in the arms of Jacques 
d’Angennes, the lord of the castle. 

His body was taken to Saint-Denis and there 
buried, while his head was given to one of the 
monasteries. 

A story is told relating to the sermon preached 
at his funeral. The Bishop, carried away by his 
enthusiasm for the dead monarch, who indeed had 
many charming characteristics, declared that his 
soul had gone straight to heaven without under- 
going the cleansing fires of Purgatory. This gave 
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rise to much scandal among those who knew 
something of the King’s past life, and deputies 
were sent to the new King to complain. They 
were received by the Spaniard Mendoza, who had 
known Francis during his captivity in Spain. “I 
hear, gentlemen,” said he, “‘ that you are anxious 
as to the present whereabouts of the soul of the 
late King?” They assented. ‘“ Well,” continued 
the Spaniard, “I knew his Majesty better than 
most. He was of a very restless disposition, never 
remaining more than a few days in one place. 
If he went to Purgatory, it is certain that he has 
now left, and is therefore in Heaven.” And with 
that the matter was settled. 

But Rambouillet is even better known as the 
country home of the Marquise de Rambouillet, 
foundress of the celebrated Salon Bleu, which 
played such an important part in the literary life 
of Paris during the seventeenth century. It owed 
its name to the draperies with which the young 
Marquise, forsaking the crimson and brown of 
the day, furnished her drawing-rooms in the Hétel 
Rambouillet, Paris. At her réunions, the most 
exclusive of the aristocracy mingled freely with 
writers, painters, dramatists, and artists of all 
kinds. Here we find the poet Godeau, no longer 
laughed at for his funny little deformed figure, 
but named “‘ Le bijou des Graces, Le nain de la 
Princesse Julie,” the beautiful daughter of Madame 
de Rambouillet, to whom he wrote some of his 
most lovely verses. 

The Salon Bleu became so celebrated that other 
great and intellectual ladies opened their doors to 
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literary and artistic persons, the reign of the 
French Salons began, the French Academy was 
founded, the once despised Antoine Godeau being 
the first member. 

For myself, 1 remember little of Rambouillet. 
The afternoon was closing in, a red sunset flamed 
in the tall windows of the Renaissance building, 
throwing into deep shadow the gloomy Keep, 
which still contains the death chamber of the 
Valois King. For the rest, gardens, where white 
roses hung from lofty pillars, and a deepening of 
the crimson in the west warning us it was time 
to go. 


2. FONTAINEBLEAU 


Of all the royal residences of France, and truly 
their name is legion, not one can rival in charm 
Fontainebleau. I should loathe living in a 
palace, but I think even I could make myself 
happy in the Pavillon d’Angle, looking down 
over the Etang des Carpes. It would need some 
alterations, of course. ‘There are too many secret 
passages and back stairs, and I myself am not 
partial to Judas windows—they spoil one’s sense 
of privacy. It would want refurnishing, some 
good warm Turkey carpets and heavy curtains, 
a few screens, lounge chairs, and one or two 
comfortable shabby old couches. We should need 
books too, and a thousand little homely trifles to 
which we have grown accustomed. For Fon- 
tainebleau reminds one of those days when kings 
sent on their furniture before them, as advance 
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luggige, when travelling from house to house. I 

remember reading of Anne of Austria’s arrival 
at one of the royal palaces—Saint-Germain, I 
think. She had been obliged to leave Paris at 
a moment’s notice, owing to the civil war of La 
Fronde, and, when she arrived at her destination, 
found that her rooms were unfurnished. “ The 
King,” says Madame de Motteville, “as well as 
the Queen and all the Court, were without beds, 
furniture, linen, or any of the necessaries of every- 
day life. The Queen herself had to sleep in a 
little bed which .Cardinal Mazarin had, in view 
of such a possibility, caused to be sent on from 
Paris some days before. There were also two 
small camp beds for the King and his brother, 
but as for Madame d’Orleans and la Grande 
Mademoiselle, they had to sleep on straw, and 
every one else was in a like predicament.” 

There is a very curious atmosphere about 
Fontainebleau. In spite of its splendour, it has 
retained its hunting lodge character, and there 
is a suggestion of Bohemianism, so to speak, 
about it, which is peculiarly comforting after 
the cold majesty of Versailles. Probably even 
kings felt this, for it was always a holiday resort, 
a place where those of them who were so con- 
stituted that they could lay aside Court etiquette, 
did so for a while, and enjoyed themselves like 
ordinary mortals. 

It was late when we saw, lying over the horizon, 
the dark cloak which we knew to be the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, and it was not long before we 
found ourselves among the shifting shadows and 
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purple tree-trunks of the haunted wood. Long 
slanting beams of light still fell upon the reddening 
bracken, and indescribable thoughts possessed 
me as my gaze wandered away among the fairy 
depths and vistas. It was my first visit to 
Fontainebleau, and I had been steeping myself 
in the memoirs of Court favourites. 

We left the automobile beside La Croix du Grand 
Veneur, named after the wild huntsman, whose 
phantom appeared at these cross roads to Henry 
of Navarre, and plunged into the forest. 

The air was full of the rustling of leaves and 
the humming of invisible wings. On every side 
the woods hemmed us round, with a dense, 
impenetrable padding of silence. Yet the whole 
place seemed quivering and alert. I don’t think 
I have ever before so entirely understood the 
meaning of the word haunted, as I did in this 
Forest of Fontainebleau. Alone? Why, almost 
every King of France was there, from Robert the 
Pious, and good Saint Louis, who built the 
hospital to salve his conscience for having enlarged 
his castle, to the kings who had no consciences to 
salve. Gliding silently over the soft carpet of 
moss, they came crowding in upon us, thick and 
fast. And not kings alone. Here is Isabella 
of France, wife of our Edward II., come to seek 
her brother Charles to complain to him about her 
wretched husband. Beside one of these trees, just 
where his horse has thrown him, Philippe le Bel 
lies dying... . 

Hark! Is that a horn? Surely it is Francis I. 
with his beautiful Duchesse d’Etampes, Francis, 
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who turned the gloomy old feudal castle of Philip 
Augustus into a fairy palace of delights for him- 
self and his Court. These silent woods have 
often resounded to the laughter of his Flying 
Squadron, in which all the beauties of the time 
found place. For Francis, like all his race, was 
bent on having plenty of ladies about him. 

** A Court without ladies,”’ he used to say, “is 
a year without spring, or a spring without roses.” 

Henry of Navarre, too, how fond he was of 
these woods! It was here that he and Gabrielle 
d’Estrées used to roam. And there was his son 
Louis, and his son’s son Louis. Ah, there were 
naughty doings when the young King Louis XIV. 
used to ramble about in the forest with his sister- 
in-law, Madame d’Orléans, till two and three 
o’clock in the morning! Poor Anne, his mother, 
was dreadfully shocked at his unseemly behaviour. 

One meets Madame d’Orléans at every turn. As 
some one has said, she was the very Queen of 
Fontainebleau! Louis had not cared about her 
before her marriage; he had found her too thin, 
too young. But when she appeared at the wood- 
land Court as his brother’s wife, he discovered 
that he had been mistaken, that she was, in fact, 
the most fascinating woman in the world—that 
is to say, the world of that particular summer ! 
Presently we overtake the lovely Henriette riding 
homewards. She has been bathing with her 
ladies. What a gay cavalcade they mare with 
their fluttering plumes and fair ringlets! Bah! 
They are only ghosts, like the rest! The air is 
full of them here at Fontainebleau. 
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Suddenly we come upon the little town. One 
minute we are in the forest, the next threading 
our way, with much barking of dogs, through the 
narrow streets toward the Place. 

I don’t know why we had set our minds upon 
the Hotel d’Armagnac, but it was a happy inspira- 
tion which prompted us. It is a delicious little 
place, with an atmosphere well according with 
the old-world spirit of the palace. All day one 
wanders about the royal gardens and galleries, to 
return at evening to the pleasant leafy courtyard 
of the hostel, and, as you sit and write out your 
notes, you watch the cook in his copper-hung 
kitchen preparing the dinner. Sometimes one 
of the dear old ladies, of whom there are several 
belonging to the Armagnac, will bring a great 
basket of radishes, and as she sits and trims them, 
will give her opinion of the doings that went on 
at Fontainebleau before the Revolution—opinions 
which form a striking sequel to the memoirs of 
the various Court ladies to whom I have referred. 

Next morning was bright and sunny. Outside 
our room was a little terrace, overlooking the 
courtyard, and there we breakfasted, I in my 
dressing-gown and slippers, and my husband in 
corresponding déshabillé. Several people we had 
met the night before bowed to us from the open 
windows before which they were dressing, but no 
one seemed in the least surprised or embarrassed. 
It was Fontainebleau—one may still do anything 
at Fontainebleau. Do you remember Madame 
de Motteville’s story of how, one hot summer, 
the Court used to go bathing in the Seine, dressed 
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in long grey cloth chemises, so that “la modestie 
n’y étoit nullement blessée!”’ For hours together 
they would disport themselves on the banks of 
the river, in this light and airy costume, and then, 
when the heat of the day was over, saunter back 
through the forest to dress for the evening. 

The palace is best approached by way of the 
gardens, it is thus that we gain a true idea of the 
Fontainebleau of Francis I. and Henry of Navarre. 
It has been enlarged and altered considerably 
since their days, but so much remains that we 
seem to see the magnificent “‘ Salamander ” lean- 
ing over the balustrade, with the Duchesse 
d’Etampes by his side, feeding the carp, with 
which he has stocked this lake of his. Somewhere 
in the gardens is, or was until lately, the Grotte 
des Pins, with its satyr-guarded entrance, where 
the Princess Madeleine was bathing, while James V. 
of Scotland ensconced himself behind one of the 
little peep-holes with which these baths were 
fitted, and watched her. Poor little Madeleine! 
She hated the unmannerly Scotsman, as well she 
might, but her father Francis obliged her to 
marry him, and in 1537 she left this charming 
home for the cold and barren north, where, six 
months later, she died of a broken heart. 

Let us enter the castle and wander through the 
galleries and gorgeous salons, and see where these 
great folk slept and ate, lived, loved, and quarrelled. 
There was a good deal of quarrelling, especially 
between Francis I. and his son Henry the Dauphin. 
Their respective lady-loves urged them on, for 
they hated each other like the poison which had 
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just been introduced from Italy. Diane de 
Poitiers, Henry’s mistress, had never forgiven 
the Duchess for declaring that she, herself, was 
born the year Madame Diane was married. It is 
really to Diane de Poitiers that Fontainebleau 
owes the most magnificent of its rooms—the 
gallery of Henri II. As we enter it, we seem to 
see the beautiful woman, in her long white widow’s 
robes, her bare throat, and that matchless com- 
plexion, which was as perfect when she was 
sixty as that of any beauty of seventeen. Some- 
times she is with the King, sometimes with 
Charles de Bourbon, and occasionally she lingers 
in one of the window embrasures with the hand- 
some Bonnitet. For Madame Diane was more 
universal with her favours than her name 
warranted. 

But here we are at the salon of Louis XIII, 
and a very strange scene rises before my mind 
as I enter. I see the great room once more a 
bed-chamber. The young Queen of Henry I[V., 
Marie de Médicis, is lying there, and beside her 
is the old nurse holding a new-born baby. The 
King has just given the woman a spoonful of wine, 
which she puts from her own mouth into that of 
the child, just as we see a mother thrush do with 
a worm. 

“Nurse! Nurse!” whispers the King eagerly 
** tell me, is it a son? ” 

“Yes,” says the nurse. 

“Ah, pray do not deceive me,” begs Henry 
“or I shall die!” 

And when at last he is convinced, “ tears as 
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large as peas” roll down his cheeks, and he says 
to the Queen: “Mon amie, you have suffered 
much, but God has given us what we begged for. 
See, we have a fair son!” 

Then, running excitedly to the door, he flings 
it open, and bids all the courtiers enter, so that 
the room is thronged, and the nurse, fearing for 
her mistress, who has fainted, remonstrates. 

“‘ Hold thy peace, good woman,” says the King, 
“the child belongs to all the world, and all the 
world shall rejoice with me.” So, taking the 
baby in his arms, he holds him up before them 
all, and, drawing his sword from its scabbard, 
places it in the tiny hands, saying: “ Use it 
my son, for the glory of God and the honour of 
France ! ” 

It was while walking in the gardens of Fontaine- 
bleau, shortly after, that the Queen met Henriette 
d’Entragues, who also claimed to be Henry’s 
wife, in right of that foolish paper he signed 
at Fontainebleau. She, likewise, was carrying 
her baby. The two women stopped and glared 
at one another. 

“My dauphin is much handsomer than yours,” 
asserted d’Entragues, offensively ; and I daresay 
she spoke the truth, for Louis XIII. never was a 
beauty. However, no doubt, his mother thought 
differently, for next moment she had given the 
rival a stinging slap on the cheek, and turned 
haughtily away. It is a queer little bit of humar 
nature to find in an old royal chateau ! 

In La Galerie des Cerfs, with its pictures of the 
great chateaux of France, we are confronted by 
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quite a different scene. Very odd visitors some- 
times came to stay at Fontainebleau. Among 
them, in 1657, was Christina of Sweden, daughter 
of the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus. Nobody 
wanted her in France at all. Christina, on a 
previous occasion, had made herself a little too 
notorious even for those days. Louis, a law to 
himself, had no intention of other sovereigns 
setting a bad example to his Court, so Fontaine- 
bleau, being at the time vacant, she received a 
grudging permission to occupy it, and established 
herself there with her secretary, Monadelschi. 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier gives a very curious 
picture of the Bohemian life this strange Queen 
was living. 

“I found her surrounded by an infinity of 
people,” says Mademoiselle, “so that she could 
scarcely advance two steps toward me. I had 
heard so much said of her extraordinary manner 
of dressing, that I almost died of fear lest I should 
laugh when I saw her. But she surprised me, 
and not in such a manner as to make me laugh. 
She wore a grey skirt with gold and silver lace, a 
jerkin of flame-coloured camelot, with lace to 
match the skirt, and at the neck, a kerchief of 

Point de Génes tied with flame-coloured ribbon. 
She had on a fair wig, with a roll at the back, 
like the women now wear, and she held in her 
hand a hat with black feathers. She is white, 
/ with blue eyes, and sometimes she looks gentle, 
sometimes very fierce. Her mouth is pleasant, 
though large, and she has fine teeth. Her nose 
is long and aquiline, and she is very small, her 
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jerkin hiding her bad figure. Taking her altogether 
she made me think of a pretty little boy.” 

This strange person was evidently bent on 
entertaining Mademoiselle, and after asking an 
infinity of questions, and making several extremely 
outspoken remarks concerning various well-known 
people of the Court, took her guest to see a ballet, 
and afterwards a comedy, where she behaved 
in such a manner that Mademoiselle was quite 
scandalised. 

‘“‘She swore by God, and lay back in her chair, 
throwing her legs from one side to the other, and 
putting them over the arms of her seat, in such 
attitudes as I have never seen used by any one, 
save Trivelin and Jodelet, who are both buffoons!”’ 

Altogether, it must have been a very extra- 
ordinary evening, winding up with fireworks on 
the lake, which frightened poor Mademoiselle out 
of her senses, much to the amusement of the 
Queen of Sweden, who declared that the one wish 
of her life was to see a battle. 

After this, no one went to call on Christina. I 
suspect that Mademoiselle, on her return to Court, 
made the most of her experiences. Perhaps it 
was on account of finding herself boycotted that 
the Queen quarrelled with her secretary, Mona- 
delschi. She accused him of treason... . See, 
these are her rooms, opening off the gallery, where 
she had her interview with him! Madame de 
Motteville, who probably had the story from 
Pére Lebel, who shrived the wretched man, says 
that Monadelschi fell at the Queen’s feet, begging 
for pardon. But Christina, crying out that he — 
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was a traitor, merely bade him confess to the 
priest, and went back to her apartment to order 
her captain of the guard to go and execute 
him. I think I should be afraid to walk down 
this gallery on a moonlit night; I might hear 
the cries of Monadelschi, as the captain hacked 
at him with his sword, or see Christina’s con- 
temptuous face, as she called him “ coward,” 
and jeered at his terror. Somewhere or other, 
on the polished floor, I might stumble over a 
mat, and think it was a dead body, with the blood 
still oozing from the gaping wound in its throat. 
And all the while, I should fancy I heard the 
brutal Queen laughing and chuckling to herself 
in the room hard by. 

But there are not many such horrible stories 
told of Fontainebleau. For the most part, people 
seem to have gone there with the intention of 
enjoying themselves, and to have succeeded only 
too well. Louis XIV. always arrived in a carriage 
full of ladies, all in full evening dress. Shouldn’t 
you like to have been on the horseshoe staircase 
when they emerged from the crowded vehicle, 
dusty and creased with the journey, yet smiling 
and gay, as courtiers must needs be, whatever 
their private feelings? Speaking of the staircase, 
reminds me of the reception of the little Princess 
Adelaide of Savoie, whom Louis XIV. went to 
bring home as a bride for his young grandson, 
the Duke of Burgundy. Saint Simon gives a 
most interesting account of the arrival of the King 
with the litttle girl, “who,” he says, “ looked 
small enough to have travelled in the King’s 
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pocket.” Poor little thing, I wonder what she 
thought of the great state-room they gave her to 
sleep in. I daresay she cried after her father 
and mother—little brides often did in those 
days! But she had a charming young husband, 
and every one was as kind as possible to her, in- 
cluding her step-grandmother-in-law, the much- 
feared Madame de Maintenon, on whose lap she 
sat, calling her “‘ Auntie.” 

There are many things I should like to mention 
about Fontainebleau. The great rooms are so 
easy to re-people—the council room, the salon of 
Louis XIII. Gaily-dressed courtiers seem once 
more to hasten up and down the galleries. Some- 
times there is a comedy, or even a tragedy, played 
in la Salle de la Belle Cheminée; or la Galerie 
Henri II. is lighted up with torches of pink wax, 
and turned into a ballroom. How gorgeous it 
must have been, with the light flickering on the 
rich mouldings and sculptures, showing the great 
paintings of gods and goddesses. ‘The Swiss 
Guard, dressed in red and yellow uniforms, are 
drawn up on either side of the entrance, and 
the gay crowd of nobles and Court beauties 
stand expectant. “ The King, gentlemen!” ery 
the guards; and enter Henry and Catherine, 
followed by their young daughters, Elizabeth 
and Marguerite. Then what curtseying and 
bowing, what hand-kissing, smiling, and ogling! 
The parquet looks as though a flock of gay 
butterflies had settled down upon it. 

And there is the ancient Chapel of Saint- 
Saturnin, consecrated by Thomas 4 Becket; and 
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the Chapel of the Trinity, where, in 1725, Louis 
XV. was married to Marie Leczinska. 

It is pleasant, too, to recall Marie Antoinette 
at Fontainebleau, to picture her in her great bed, 
with its hangings of embroidered Lyons silk; to 
peep into the mysteries of her boudoir, with its 
exquisite painted ceiling; and think of her kind- 
ness to the poor peasants of the neighbourhood. 
Her husband Louis, too, we can hear him at his 
locksmith’s work in the attic he fitted up above 
his apartment. And this magnificent suite of 
rooms, with its Gobelin tapestries and painted 
ceilings? Ah, that is where Pope Pius VII. 
was lodged, both when he came to crown the 
Emperor Napoleon, and afterwards during his 
long imprisonment at Fontainebleau. 

And this brings us to the last great shade which 
walks the galleries. I can see the short, stout 
form of Napoleon, : 


** With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind.” 


Up and down he goes, up and down, restless, like 
a lion in his cage. Below, round the Court of 
the White Horse, his guards are quartered. But 
save for them and the servants, he is alone. For 
days his generals have been deserting him. True, 
they have done it in the most gentlemanly way, 
making such excuses and apologies for leaving 
him as only a Frenchman can. But Napoleon 
knows very well that his day is over, and smiles 
a little bitterly as he bids them farewell. 

Up and down, up and down! What is he 
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thinking of, this little man with the insignificant 
body and the godlike head? Is he reliving the 
days when he and Joséphine used to pace together 
this gallery of Francis I.? Or have his thoughts 
wandered to the later time when he brought 
Marie Louise here, and showed her the pine 
gardens he had planted, to remind her of her 
Austrian forests ? 

Up and down, up and down! Presently he 
stops and enters a room, called to-day La Salle 
d’Abdication. In the middle is a little round 
table, its very plainness marking it out from the 
gorgeous surroundings. Not even his bedroom, 
with its splendid Louis XV. bedstead, and the 
cradle of his son the King of Rome, can rival in 
interest this ordinary little piece of furniture. 
You know something wonderful once lay upon it, 
or it would not be there. See, what is written 
on this paper ? 

“The Allied Powers, having declared the 
Emperor Napoleon to be the only obstacle to the 
re-establishment of peace in Europe, the Emperor, 
faithful to his oath, declares that he renounces 
for himself and his successors the thrones of 
France and Italy, and that there is no personal 
sacrifice, even that of his life, which he is not 
ready to make in the interests of France.” 

They say that, a few days after signing the 
abdication, he tried to poison himself with* an 
overdose of opium, but was saved by the sickness 
it caused. And so up and down the long gallery 
he wanders once more; till one April morning, 
when Fontainebleau is looking its loveliest, when 
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the trees are breaking into a thin green mist of 
leaves, and the ring-doves, billing and cooing, 
are making us wonder whether they are not the 
spirits of lovers of former days, the little great 
man stops suddenly, and orders his carriage. 
Then, with his head held high, and his mouth, 
that mouth we all know so well, set and firm, he 
goes out to the court of the White Horse. There 
stand the Guards, the old soldiers who have loved 
and followed him through all his strange, and 
sometime glorious career. Napoleon descends the 
great horseshoe staircase, and gathers the veterans 
around him. 

““ Soldiers,” says he, ““my old companions in 
arms, whom I have always found on the road 
to honour, the time has come for us to part. I 
might have stayed longer among you, but it is 
useless to lengthen the struggle. It might even 
lead to civil war, and I will not again tear the 
bosom of France. Be happy and enjoy your 
well-earned repose. As for me, I desire no pity. 
I still have a mission to perform, to make known 
to posterity the great things we have done 
together. I should like to embrace you all, but 
as that is impossible, this flag shall take your 

lace.” 
F Then, drawing toward him General Petit, who 
bore the flag of the regiment, he embraced them 
both, and, amid the tears of the soldiers, flung 
himself into his carriage and drove away. And 
so vanished the last hero of Fontainebleau, and 
we are left to make our way back to the Hotel 
d’Armagnac, and think over all that we have seen. 
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What a luncheon party it is, out under the 
plane trees! The memories of Kings and Queens 
soon retire before the dachshunds, the pointers, 
the children, the shopgirls, the motorists, and 
motoristes. What a babel of tongues! The air 
is full of tinkling, as the guests tap their glasses 
to call the attention of the waiters, who flit about 
with inconceivable rapidity. 

“‘ Prenez patience, messieurs! Je n’ai pas assez 
de bras pour servir tout le monde a la fois!” 
cries poor Henri, whose face is glistening with 
perspiration. 

Madame is “ désolée”’ that we have to wait. 
She has doffed her crochet coat, and is working 
as hard or harder than any one. It is she who 
presently brings us our strawberries and cream. 

And then. . . . Well, we set off once more into 
the enchanted forest, and leave Fontainebleau to 
continue its dreams. 


CHAPTER V 
1, AUXERRE 


A WONDERFUL old place is Auxerre. From the 
farther side of the river the town can be seen, 
stretching up on the high bank fanwise, to where 
above rise the Cathedral and the remains of the 
great Abbey of Saint-Germain, where most of 
the famous churchmen of the fifth and sixth 
centuries came to be educated. 

It was dinner-time when we drew up at the 
Hotel de la Fontaine. It is a nice, clean, homely 
inn, with a pleasant landlady, and a delightful 
“Maitre Jacques,” called, I think, Guillaume. 
He it was who saw after the bedrooms, brought 
up the hot water, filled the bath, took charge of 
the automobile, drove the omnibus backwards 
and forwards to the station, cleaned our boots, 
brushed our clothes, polished the floors and 
stairs, saw to the wine (you could tell that by 
his nose), and, in fact, with the assistance of 
the cook and the landlady, ran the hotel. 
This portly personage took a fancy to us; he 
told me that he always liked the English, they 
were so “‘faciles 4 contenter.” During dinner, 
which we took in a sort of bar-parlour, with a 
window looking out on the stable-yard, the face 
of Guillaume more than once shone in upon us, 
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like a great red sun, veiled in the purple mists 
of evening. 

Later we started out to see what we could of 
the town. I have never seen any building which 
delighted me more than the Cathedral of Auxerre. 
Louis XIV. used to call it the most beautiful 
church in his kingdom. It is of ancient brick- 
work, embellished and enriched by sculptured 
stone, such as one sees only once or twice in a 
lifetime. Even at that late hour a glow seemed 
to linger about it, a flush of rosy pink and amber, 
like the last memory of a sunset. And the 
sculptured portals! They are a whole Bible in 
themselves. There you may study the exact 
method in which Eve was taken from Adam’s 
side. She came out head foremost, rising up as 
straight as Venus from the waves. And there are 
the first couple regarding with surprise, as well 
they might, the serpent twined round the Tree of 
Knowledge; and the same pair trying on coats 
of skins, apparently with great satisfaction. 

We were looking at these and other sculptures 
when the door opened, and an elderly priest came 
out. J asked him whether it was too late to look’ 
inside the church, and in answer he smiled, and 
held open the door for us to pass. 

** You should be interested in Saint Germain,” 
said he; “‘ he was twice in England,” and, as we 
walked slowly up the dusky aisle, he went on to 
tell us the history of the Saint, the struggles with 
the wild passionate Senones over whom he ruled, 
the visits to England, the story of his converts 
being attacked by the Picts and Scots, when 
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the martial Bishop, who had been a soldier before 
he was a saint, once more girded on his sword, and 
led the way to victory, pleased enough, no doubt, 
to find himself again in all the excitement of a 
battlefield. And I heard of his death, which took 
place in Rome; of the long, long journey back to 
Auxerre, and of the four mysterious Italian ladies 
who followed the body, and died one by one on 
the way. It was so solemn and convincing, told 
amid the stately beauty of this ancient Cathedral. 

‘**T can almost feel him near me,” said I, and I 
could see the priest smile approvingly. 

** Yes,” he said, “I, too, feel him here at this 
hour; but he seems still nearer in the crypt. 
That has remained almost untouched since the 
eleventh century. There are even parts of it 
which are older still: stones which the very feet 
of Saint Germain may have trodden. The 
sacristan will show it to you to-morrow. But 
you must also go to the old Abbey Church. There 
you will find the tomb of the Saint.” 

We found this crypt of the Abbey Church most 
interesting. The great Ionic columns at the 
entrance mark it as a Roman monument. In 
the centre may still be seen the huge stone coffin 
where the body of Saint Germain lay, till it was 
destroyed by the Huguenots ; while on every side 
are the tombs of the bishops and other holy men 
of the city who once slept their last sleep around 
the grave of their patron saint. It was here 
that, in 557, Mérovée, son of Chilperic, King of 
Soissons, took refuge; remaining hidden in this 
gloomy place for two months, at the end of which 
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time, growing desperate, he emerged from the 
crypt, only to fall at the hands of his savage 
stepmother, Fredegonde. 

‘All through the Middle Ages this crypt was a 
place of sanctuary, and many are the strange 
stories it could tell of tragedies and hairbreadth 
escapes. These pillars have looked down upon 
Dagobert and Charlemagne, and hosts of other 
great men. 

That day we lunched at Nevers. But, alas! 
not a sight did we get of the ancient and magni- 
ficent castle, once the home of the Dukes of Nevers. 
Neither did we see the Cathedral, nor the great 
belfry. For rain had commenced early, and 
Nevers was a mere soaking quagmire, shrouded 
in a mist of pouring rain, and we were thankful 
to sit by a fire and warm ourselves till it was time 
to start once more. The weather had cleared, 
however, by the time we reached Vichy, and soon, 
far away on our right, we could see the mountains 
of Clermont, but shrouded as in heavy veils. 
Then, just as I was watching, the grey curtains 
of cloud parted, so that I seemed to be looking 
into the mouth of a furnace; and all the sky 
flamed up purple and livid, as though the volcanoes 
were once more awake. Higher, higher rose the 
glory, till the whole western heaven was ablaze, 
and stray wisps of cloud, like rags of purple 
chiffon, flew hither and thither, recalling the qald 
gnomes and elves which are supposed to live in 
the hearts of these mountains of Auvergne. 
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2. THIERS 


The picturesque town of Thiers is set on the side 
of the steep ravine which the swift river Durole 
has carved in the “Alps of Auvergne,” as 
Fortunatus the poet calls the wild rugged district 
which lies to the east and south. It is a charm- 
ing old place, with narrow, winding streets, where 
all day you may watch the cutlers at work in their 
dark shops. 

In each black little den sat two or three men, 
working at their own particular section of the 
trade, so that, by the time we reached the end 
of the street, we had gained quite an insight 
into the craft. One shop held us captive for a 
long time. Through a low arched window we 
could see a young man with a pale face, and long, 
lank hair, filing, filing, filing! In a corner, at the 
back, lighted @ the ruddy glow of a small furnace, 
stood a burly blacksmith, forging knife blades. 
And as he blew the bellows, the fire leapt up, till 
the air was full of fine sparks like flame dust, 
and against the glowing background was sil- 
houetted the clear-cut, motionless profile of the 
young man, who sat with lowered eyes, filing, 
filing. It was a living Rembrandt. A little 
further along an old man had just finished his 
work for the day, and came out as we were passing. 
I gave him a “ good evening,” and asked him the 
way to the Cathedral. 

ea | live close by,” said he; “we will walk 
together.” 

In France, as elsewhere, one rarely finds a 
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working man who knows anything of the history 
of the town in which he lives. But this old cutler 
was an exception. I had read a good bit about 
Thiers one way and another, but it was quite a 
different matter hearing the story of the town 
as we sauntered along those ancient, narrow 
streets, where many of the incidents had occurred. 

There was Viscount Guy VI., who claimed the 
right to dine with the Bishop for three days at 
Christmas. And his son, Stephen, who ran off 
with a nun from the Convent of Courpiére, and 
was ordered to “ put her back,” and to pay the 
Abbess £30 toward the building of a new dormitory. 
And I heard of the Lady Jeanne, who married the 
Dauphin of Auvergne, through whom the town 
passed to the Duke of Bourbon, and from them 
to that great heiress, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
whose acquaintance we have already made. 

As we came opposite the Cathedral, the old man 
stopped. 

‘** That is the Cathedral,” said he; “ it used to 
stand inside the castle wall. The castle’s gone, 
all save the tower. But the church remains. 
Think of all those lords and ladies who lived here. 
Dead, dead every one of them—even their tombs 
forgotten! But there stands the Cathedral as 
strong as ever. I hear they are talking of doing 
away with the church. Bah! let them try!” 

** You are a churchman ? ” 4 

“ Oh, sufficiently. I practise my religion, a’ my 
father did. In Thiers, we hold to the ways of 
the ancients. It is in the blood, look you. 

The road, on leaving Thiers, runs to the valley 
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of the Dore, where at a great carrefour we turn 
off to the south, and presently reach Courpiére. 

At Olliergues the valley broadens, but it is a 
lonely valley, cut off from the world, a place 
where all kinds of things might happen and have 
happened. And it is in this strange solitude, 
walled in on every hand by mountains, that, 
just as twilight is falling, we cross the old bridge 
and enter the clean little town of Ambert. 

Ages ago, only five hundred years after the 
foundation of Marseilles, a colony of Phoceans 
came ashore in Southern Gaul. Northward they 
wandered, led by a chief called Ambertos. One 
day they came upon a pleasant valley, curtained 
by mountains ; and there beside the river, which 
they named the Dore, they settled and built a 
stockade. “ Livradois,” or as we should say, 
delivered from the ocean, “they named the 
district in which, after their many wanderings, 
they found rest and peace, and their village they 
called Ambert, after their Chief Ambertos. 

It is ten o’clock next morning. We are running 
up the valley of the Dore. Only when one tries 
to leave it does one realise how isolated is this 
arrondissement of Ambert. On either side the 
stream are meadows rising into hills, and beyond, 
closing in the valley on every side, are purple 
mountains, which we needs must climb to make 
our way to La Chaise Dieu, and thence south- 
ward, whither we are bound. 
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3. LA CHAISE DIEU 


A faded sky dappled with white clouds, among 
which wanders an autumn sun, who seems 
scarcely to have made up his mind, as yet, whether 
he is not a mere reflection of that moon which still 
is shining in the west. Up, up we climb among 
the woods, where blue pines gleam from out the 
October mist, and each silver birch is spangled with 
diamonds and emeralds. Here we find the moun- 
tain ash growing, as it was intended to grow, wild 
and unnoticed, its glowing berries the only touch 
of warmth in this high region. And everywhere 
beneath the trees are exquisite little cushions of 
moss, on which, at night no doubt, fairies come to sit 
and gossip, with tiny limousines over their flower 
garments, for it is cold up here in the mountains. 

Moment by moment the view opens, the valley 
far below carpeted with verdure, the distance 
shimmering with the iridescent colours of a sea 
shell. On the very loftiest point of all we find 
La Chaise Dieu, or Casa Dei, as Saint Robert 
named the great monastery he built in these 
mountains of Auvergne. 

He had been Canon Treasurer of the Monastery 
of Saint Julien of Brioude, but found the rule too 
lax for his very sensitive conscience. So, together 
with two monks, old family retainers who had 
followed him into religion, he came and settled 
himself in this wild mountainous district. It was 
the eleventh century, that epoch when to found 
a religious house was looked upon as the most 
glorious of human attainments. 
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And indeed who shall say what this part of 
France owes to the influence of the great Benedic- 
tine Monastery of La Chaise Dieu? The abbey 
has almost disappeared. Were the three monks 
to revisit the mountain, they would be almost as 
uncomfortable as they were on their first coming, 
when they had to live in the ruins of an ancient 
and abandoned chapel—but what can equal the 
magnificence of the church itself? Shall we stop 
on the vast fan-shaped stairway leading up to 
it, and look at the glorious fourteenth-century 
facade, with the statue of the good Saint Robert, 
standing modestly outside the door; while La 
Robertine, the only survivor of all that rich peal 
for which La Chaise Dieu was noted, sounds the 
Angelus? Entering the nave, whose sombre 
beauty suggests some great royal vault, we will 
make our way to the chapel beneath the rood 
loft, where the dead body of Saint Robert, after 
being washed in wine and sewn up in the skin of 
a stag, was buried on 24th April 1067. Here it 
was that the miracles occurred, till at last the 
crowd of pilgrims became so vast, that the “ noise 
and tumult of the sick coming to ask for health, 
and of those who went away healed, was such 
that it was only with the greatest difficulty one 
could hear oneself speak.” These disturbances, 
at length, became unbearable; the elders of the 
monastery, fearing for the devotion of the monks, 
begged Saint Robert to “ cease his wonder-work- 
ing, and trouble divine service no longer!”” And 
there is the wondrous choir, where, in his tomb 
of black marble, Pope Clement VI. was laid to 
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rest. The monument must originally have been 
magnificent, surmounted by its carved canopy, 
round which were grouped the statues of all priests 
with whom the Pope had been associated during 
life. But much was swept away at the time of the 
Revolution. Some even say that the skull of the 
Pope was disinterred, and used as a drinking 
vessel by the Republican soldiers. To-day his 
statue lies alone, still and venerable on the black 
slab. And around hang the wonderful tapestries, 
which for hundreds of years have covered the walls. 
There is a strange painting, too, of the uncanny 
Dance of Death; and magnificent carved stalls 
and organ loft. And on the south side of the 
chancel, beside the very altar on which Saint 
Robert’s wooden cup used to stand—the cup 
taken as a charm to the Crusade by Raymond, 
Count of Toulouse—is the battlemented door, 
leading to the fortress of the abbots of La Chaise 
Dieu. They called it La Tour Clémentine, after 
Pope Clement VI., though it was built by the 
Abbot André de Chanac. In time of war, the 
abbot and his monks could there take refuge, and 
even sustain a long siege, for they had their 
granaries, their well, their corn mill, their ovens, 
and every other necessary. It is, in fact, Le 
Chateau de la Chaise Dieu, and as it bears the 
name of the builder of much of that great Chateau 
des Papes d’Avignon, which we hope soon» to 
visit, we must stop and notice how this tower, and 
indeed the whole building, resembles the Palace of 
the Popes. 

But my readers must see La Chaise Dieu for 
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themselves. I can never satisfactorily picture it 
in words. As we make our way toward the 
cloisters we keep stopping. What is this great 
flat stone with a hole at the end? The sacristan 
tells us that it was on this slab the dead monks 
of the abbey were laid, to receive the final washing. 
How many great Churchmen have been exposed 
here? Perhaps even Saint Robert himself, and 
more than probably Queen Edith of England, 
who, after the death of her monkish husband, 
Edward the Confessor, came all the way to La 
Chaise Dieu to be healed by Saint Robert of a 
leprosy with which she was afflicted. Whether 
the treatment did not agree with her, I cannot 
say. At all events, though professing to be 
perfectly cured, she certainly died shortly after, 
and now lies buried in the choir, where you may see 
her tomb. Darras, in his “ Histoire de l’Eglise,” 
gives a picture of this Queen, which may interest 
my English readers : 

“IT have often seen the pious Queen Edith 
when I went to visit my father, who was employed 
in the Palace. When she recognised me coming 
out from school, she would question me about the 
lessons I had learned, the Latin verses I had com- 
posed, and above all, as to the logical thesis, for 
she was very learned. Then she would take 
pleasure in engaging me in some abstruse argu- 
ment, and finally, laughing at my confusion, give 
me three or four crowns to console me.” 

In this abbey, too, during the time of his exile, 
dwelt Saint Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It is alleged that it was he who brought the famous 
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tapestries from Canterbury to this place. It 
was probably here that he received the message 
from Henry I. recalling him to England, after 
the death of William Rufus. There is a curious 
story, by the bye, told of Saint Anselm while at 
La Chaise Dieu. A storm arose one day, and the 
barns of the monastery were struck by lightning, 
so that a fire broke out. 

** All the monks,” says Darras, “ had hastened to 
lend their assistance. I remained alone with Saint 
Anselm, who seemed as though unable to break 
off his meditations. After sometime, however, he 
looked up and asked whether the fire had gone out. 
‘Far from that,’ said I, ‘it is more violent than 
ever, even threatening to consume the abbey.’ 
‘In that case,’ replied he, ‘we must certainly 
protect ourselves ;” and he added, with a smile, 
this quotation from the Latin poet: ‘’'Tunc tua res 
agitur, paries cum proximus ardet’ (when one’s 
neighbour’s house is on fire, one must think of 
one’s own). And, rising, he went to the place 
where the fire was raging, stretched out his right 
hand and made the sign of the cross, when 
immediately the flames died down, as though 
stilled by some supernatural power.” 

As we reach the door, we pause to picture the 
last great scene which took place at La Chaise 
Dieu in 1786. Prince Louis de Rohan has been 
appointed abbot, and is on his way to La Chaise 
Dieu to take possession. But his reputation has 
preceded him, together with the story of the 
diamond necklace; and on his arrival he finds 
the abbey doors barred against him. We can 
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picture the rage of the haughty prince. But 
in vain he stormed and threatened—he found 
himself helpless before the stern morality of these 
Benedictine monks, and had to retire to the 
little house his people hastily built for him to 
the north of the facade. 

When we left the church, it was already so late 
that we had to hurry over lunch, and start off 
once more through the forest. All along the road 
were teams of splendid oxen, drawing tree trunks ; 
every time we met them we had to slow down, 
while the driver mesmerised the great beasts, 
laying his wand on the wooden bar fixed across 
their horns, when slowly they slouched away to 
our left, and made room for us to pass. 

At Saint-Paulien we found a curious old church 
with memories of Saint George, the Apostle of 
Velay. And so, as the afternoon was deepening 
to evening, we came upon the home of that 
brigand race, which, for many centuries, levied 
blackmail on the pilgrims going to Le Puy. For 
a while the trees hid the grim fortress. Then 
suddenly they ceased, and we looked out over an 
immense rolling plateau, which, toward the horizon, 
>roke into the great mountains of Velay. And in 
the midst, close at hand, as though thrown up in 
a jet from the infernal regions, or wherever the 
old bandits originally came from, the huge black 
rock, with the square solitary tower, which is 
all that is left of Le Chateau de Polignac. Behind, 
I saw sprouting up other jets of rock—Espély, 
with its castle; the rock of Corneille, with the 
great Virgin of France; le Rocher d’Aiguille, 
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capped by the strange chapel to Saint Michel ; 
and Mont-Anis, bearing the great Cathedral of 
Notre Dame du Puy. For a moment we paused 
to gaze at the matchless view, then, with every 
brake on the alert, began sinking and gliding 
down into the valley. And as we descended, the 
rocks grew steeper and steeper, till, on crossing 
the bridge, we found them towering above us in 
the evening sky, as amazing as some landscape 
seen through the eyes of Baron Munchausen. 


CHAPTER VI 
1. ORANGE 


Upon a height above the road, south of the town, 
stands the ruined castle, once the home of the 
Princes of Orange. A mere skeleton to-day is its 
great tower Créve-Cceur, and fallen are the triple 
fortifications which once rendered it one of the 
strongest castles of Europe. It is supposed to 
have originated with a Roman fortress, to which 
every Prince of Orange added his share of stones. 
But it was Prince Maurice of Nassau who erected 
the mighty tower and completed the work. He 
built it in the form of a pentagon, so that, accord- 
ing to all the traditions of magic, it ought to have 
stood for ever. But the days of magic were 
over, and at the word of Le Grand Monarque, 
Orange fell ! 

It was Guillaume au Cornet, or Court-nez, 
flushed with his victories over the Saracens, 
who, in the first instance, came to take possession 
of the old Roman fortress. A strange man was 
this Guillaume—half warrior, half saint. At the 
height of his glory, he suddenly made up his 
mind to leave the world and retire to a remote 
monastery among the mountains of Provence. 
They say that Charlemagne wept like a child when 
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his. And for years Guillaume lived a monk ; and 
when he died, his people of Orange were informed 
of the fact by the bells, of their own accord, 
breaking into the most beautiful chimes. He was 
followed by a long line of Philiberts, Tiburges, 
Adhémars, and other queer-named heroes and 
heroines. It was a great family. Our Charles I. 
gave his eldest daughter, Mary, to a Prince of 
Orange; and it was her son, born some months 
after his father’s death, who came to the English 
throne as William III. 


2. AVIGNON 


If you want to understand the origin of this 
city of Avignon you must begin by visiting 
the Rocher des Doms. The very name is sug- 
gestive, is it not? The Rock of the Dwellings. 
How it carries our thoughts back to the time 
when this rock was the one dwelling-place of 
the district. On it, or rather in it, the tribe 
of fishermen who first inhabited this portion of 
the Rhéne valley had their habitation. In 
those far away days Le Rocher des Doms was 
an island, surrounded by the river; its southern 
face sheltered from the dreaded mistral, and 
honeycombed with caves, was a desirable abode. 
And because their rock village was the strongest 
place in all the valley, these early men called_it, 
with a superb extravagance of vowels, Aouerton, 
or as we now say Avignon, the Sovereign of the 
Waters. 

Since then Father Rhone has abandoned some 
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of the erratic habits of his youth, and adopted the 
more or less settled courses of middle age. The 
river, retiring westwards, has left, at foot of 
the rock, a space over which the village has 
gradually spread, till to-day it is a village no 
longer, but a great town, the mighty city of 
Avignon. 

On the Rocher des Doms was the citadel, the 
castle of the Governor, and two or three Roman 
temples, and it was probably on the site of one of 
these latter buildings that, in the first century, 
was founded the Christian Church of Notre Dame 
des Doms. You know the story, how Martha of 
Bethany, the hostess, stayed at the village during 
one of her apostolic journeyings, and converted 
the inhabitants. At that time the Virgin Mary 
was still living, and it was to her that Martha 
dedicated this first Christian worshipping place of 
Avignon. Since those days it has been rebuilt 
more than once. The Emperor Constantine was 
the first to take it in hand. This curious Byzan- 
tine porch is his work. It is all that is now left 
of the church, which, according to legend, Our 
Lord Himself came down from heaven to con- 
secrate. Before this porch is a little terrace on 
which the Popes stood to bless the crowds gathered 
below. 

Mass was being said as we entered the Métro- 
pole, so we took our chairs and sat down in the 
north aisle, trying to fancy that the officiating 
priest was the son of Simon the Cyrenian, Saint 
Ruf, first Bishop of Avignon. Inside the altar 
rail is a marble seat, with a lion carved on the side. 
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It is the ancient throne of the Popes. There are 
their portraits hanging round the apse. 

Beside me, in this chapel to the left, lies 
Benedict XII., the son of the miller of Toulouse. 
As I looked at his monument, exquisite even in 
its ruin, and at the robed and mitred statue of 
the great Pope, a story flitted through my memory 
of this same Benedict. 

It is somewhere about the year 1340. Avignon 
is in all its glory, shining in the afternoon sun, 
purple and splendid as befits the dwelling of the 
Pope. Along the white road from Nimes trudges 
an old man, a miller, judging by his clothes. 
At the entrance to the bridge, which Bénézet 
has lately built across the Rhone, he stops, gaz- 
ing with wonder and delight at the fairy palace 
gleaming above him. 

“Ah!” says he, his face lightening up, “so that 
is where he lives. How glad he will be to see me, 
my son Jacques!” and mounting the steep 
street, he is soon before the great entrance. 

“I wish to see the Pope!” cries he eagerly ; 
adding, “‘ he will know who I am if you say that 
my name is Fournier. Yes, I am his father.” 

Then what consternation in the courtyard of 
the Palace ! 

“He cannot appear before His Holiness in this 
guise,” cry the lords and cardinals. “It would 
be a disgrace, an indecency.” 

So, much against his will, the old miller is robed 
in silk and satin, and finally, stiff and ill at ease 
in his borrowed plumes, is conducted to the Hall 
of Audience. 
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“And who is this?” inquires Benedict XII, 
with a look which makes the old miller more 
uncomfortable than ever. 

“Does Your Holiness not perceive that it is 
your father ? ”’ says a courtier, surprised. 

“No, no!” says the Pope, shaking his head 
and smiling. “This fine gentleman is not my 
father. My venerable father is a poor miller of 
Toulouse, who never in his life wore silk or satin.” 

I can see the old man, cannot you ? 

“Let me out,” he cries; “give me my own 
clothes. I was a fool to let myself be dressed up 
like a popinjay.” 

It was but a few minutes later that the miller 
of Toulouse, once more dusty and white with 
his trade and his journey, entered the Hall of 
Audience, and made his way toward the Pope. 

** Ah, my lord father!” cries Benedict, spring- 
ing up, “and is it you? What joy! What 
joy!” And, hastening forward, he clasped the 
old man in his arms, and father and son break 
out weeping on each other’s shoulders. 

The story is probably true, for it well accords 
with the character of this Pope, who, for all his 
magnificence, was austere and ascetic, and could 
never be prevailed upon to enrich his family at 
the expense of the Church. 

How wonderful it seems to be sitting here 
beside his tomb, picturing him once more in his 

eat marble chair in the sanctuary. ‘The voices 
of the red-cloaked canons, behind the altar, rise 
and fall. As I sit listening to the music, all 
kinds of scenes which have taken place in this 
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church rise before my eyes. See, there is Bénézet, 
the good shepherd boy, pushing his way through 
the great porch, interrupting the Bishop in the 
middle of his sermon. 

‘“‘ Hearken!” cries the boy, “ Monseigneur Jesus 
Christ has sent me to make a bridge over the 
Rhone.” 

How angry the Bishop is: I can see his face 
turn purple with rage. 

“Take him to the Viguier,” he cries, “and 
have him well beaten. Then send him back to 
his sheep.” 

“* Never trouble about the sheep,” says Bénézet ; 
“the pilgrim with the shining face, who brought 
me all the way from Viviers, promised they should 
be well looked after in my absence. For me, the 
bridge is my work.” 

Then we can see the brawler hustled away 
down the steps into the Place. 

““A bridge across the Rhone?” cries the 
Viguier; ‘‘ what? This miserable beggar, when 
not even the great Charlemagne himself dared to 
undertake it ? ” 

Then it is said the miracle happened; for in 
the presence of the Bishop and all the town, the 
boy took up a huge block of stone, which Nostra- 
damus declares was 30 feet long by 7 broad, and 
putting it over his shoulder, as if it had been his 
shepherd’s crook, made his way to the river side. 

‘““Here is the foundation stone!” he cries, 
laying down his burden. 

Seated in the almost empty Cathedral, I fancy 
I hear the voices of the people shouting at the 
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wondrous sight. And subscriptions came flowing 
in, for miracles succeeded one another ceaselessly, 
till the greatest of all was accomplished, and 
the bridge, with its nineteen arches and little 
chapel for the Guardian Spirit, stood complete ; 
“enjambant le Rhone enflé, tel qu’un chemin 
d’are de triomphe, un majestueux pont de pierre, 
d’une longueur peut-étre unique.” 

I am still dreaming about it all, when an old 
scarlet-gowned man approaches with a silver 
dish. 

** Dieu vous le rende!” says he, as I drop in 
my offering. “ Dieu vous le rende!”’ He makes 
one ashamed of the smallness of one’s gift. What 
would Clement VI. have said to my half franc ? 
Ah! well, he is dead. We saw his tomb at La 
Chaise Dieu, if you remember. In fact, they are 
all dead, though it is difficult to believe it, sitting 
here listening to the Sanctus sung, just as of old, 
by the great sonorous voices behind the altar. 
For nothing seems to have changed. There is 
the tomb of Crillon, “Le Brave des Braves.” 
When we go outside, we shall find his statue in 
the Place du Palais, looking as haughty as he 
did when his dancing-master told him to bow 
and retire. 

“Moi?” cried Crillon, “Moi plier? Moi 
reculer? Jamais!” And never did Crillon learn 
to dance. But he knew how to review troops, 
which was of more consequence ; and even to-day, 
in the person of his bronze effigy, has the satis- 
faction of assisting at the exercises of the recruits 


of the Republican Army. As you may imagine, 
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Avignon is haunted by stories of Crillon. I saw, 
later, ’Hétel de Crillon, the house where Les 
Quatres Henris played their ill-fated game of 
dice. They happened all to be sitting together— 
Henri III., Henri Roi de Navarre, Henri Prince 
de Condé, ond Henri Duc de Guise. It was but a 
few days since the Cardinal de Lorraine had been 
assassinated, and the talk was too gloomy to 
please the King of France. Some one had even 
the bad taste to wonder aloud which of them 
would be the next to die. 

‘* Why do we not play dice instead of talking of 
such things ? ” said Henri III. 

A table was at hand, a white marble table, 
and Crillon produced the dice. But when the 
King, after shaking the box, threw the dice on 
the table, he gave a cry. A pool of blood lay 
there. The Princes gazed at one another; only 
the King of Navarre pretended not to care. 


‘* Si la mort nous frappe en chemin 
Qu’en gais instants la camarde nous trouve!” 


he sang. But when his three companions had all 
died a bloody death, he must surely sometimes 
have recalled the omen, and wondered when his 
own turn was to come. 

Truly, this Avignon is full of wonders. For one 
thing, it is a city of sevens. There are seven 
letters in its name, seven collegiate churches 
it had, seven brotherhoods, seven great gates. to 
its ramparts, seven enormous towers to its Palace, 
and above all, seven bells to every church. 
“ L’Isle Sonnante” Rabelais called it, and Mistral 
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(who, by the bye, also has seven letters to his 
name), remembering the bells, cries : 


* C’est Avignon, et le Palais des Papes ! 
Avignon! Avignon, sur sa roque géante ! 
Avignon, la sonneuse de la joie, 

Qui, l’une aprés l’autre, éléve les pointes 
De ses clochers, tous semés de fleurons.”’ 


For the Palace itself, it had but one bell of solid 
silver. Yet when it sounded, it made more stir 
than all the other peals ringing together ; for it 
meant that a Pope was dead, or that his successor 
was about to be enthroned. 


“. . . Lacloche d’argent 
Ne tintait jamais dans l’espace, 
Que quand le pape était intronisé 
Ou quand la mort venait pour lui.” 


I shall never forget my first view of the Palace 
of the Popes. There is something superhuman 
about it—cyclopean, stupendous. So must the 
Potala of Lhassa appear; such must have been 
Valhalla, the abode of the gods. It crushes one 
to the earth with a sense of one’s helpless insig- 
nificance. Whoever designed it—and there were 
many architects, as there were many builders— 
must have had some wonderful mystical ambi- 
tion to carry out in stone—the soft white stone 
of Fouvielle, which “‘ hardens and goldens with the 
wind and sunshine ”—a parable of the eternity 
of the Church. Do you know a feeling which 
comes over you at the sight of something very 
vast—the Great Pyramid, the Parthenon, the 
Coliseum, the broad Atlantic, the night sky? 
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Well, you have it as you come face to face with 
the Palace of the Popes. I have read their stories 
again and again. I have seen where they lived, 
walked, dined, and slept. They were but men 
as we are—but they built the Palace! At last 
they fell sick and died—we have just left their 
tombs in the Métropole—but they built the 
Palace! They did things they ought not to 
have done, and left undone things they ought to 
have done. But they built the Palace! And 
there it stands, as Froissart says, “ the strongest 
and the most magnificent house in the world.” 


CHAPTER VII 
1, LES BAUX 


BEForE crossing to the western bank of the 
Rhone, I think we must visit Les Baux, the great 
castle on the ridge of the Alpines, which, during 
the Middle Ages, was the rallying ground of the 
Troubadours, who made Provence so famous. 

The origin of the family of Les Baux, or Les 
Bathes, is, as the guide book expresses it, “ lost 
in the mists of ages! ” 

But, fortunately, we were accompanied, on our 
visit, by a friend, himself a Provencal Troubadour 
of no mean repute, and while we crossed the 
valley and climbed the steep road to the castle, 
our omniscient guide told us the legend of the 
coming of the descendant and namesake of 
Baltazar, Le Roi Mage, to Les Baux, or, as the 
name signifies—The Rocks. I do not know when 
this king came, or why he came. Some people 
say that he had followed the Emperor Theodosius 
from the East, and that, seduced by the beauty 
of Provence, remained in that Circe land. But 
come he surely must have done, or why should 
the Seigneurs of Les Baux have borne a comet 
with six rays as their crest, unless in memory of 
the star which led the first Baltazar and _ his 
companion kings to the Stable of Bethlehem ? 
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Besides, look at their war cry, “Au _ hazar 
Batthazar!”’’ Absolutely convincing, is it not? 
And yet there are sceptics who say that the 
family of Les Baux owed its existence to the 
coming of a certain princely race of Visigoths, 
named Balthes, who established themselves in 
Provence during the fifth or sixth century. But 
let us believe the legend of Le Bon Baltazar, it is 
so much less prosaic ! 

I can fancy his arriving with his wife and 
children—the legend especially mentions his 
bringing them with him. They had been wander- 
ing about a long time, and no doubt the poor 
wife was tired and homesick for the East. Now, 
even to-day, there is something Galilean about 
the landscape of Les Baux. As the strange white 
rocks of the hidden valley suddenly revealed 
themselves to her, I can hear her saying to her 
husband, ““It reminds me of home! Let us 
remain here, O Baltazar!’? And so, on the 
culminating rock, Baltazar built his tower, which 
later grew into the great and marvellous fortress 
of Les Baux. 

Dreams and fancies? Of course, what else does 
one expect in Provence! I always make it a point 
to believe what I want to believe; at all events 
for the time being. The naked truth is so ugly, 
we must find a few rags of fancy, a garment or 
two of legend, in which to clothe her. And what 
garments are there not laid away among “the 
ruins of Les Baux ? 

Even as we enter the fortifications, our friend 
the troubadour finds one forgotten fragment, in 
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which he hides the prosaic reality of a certain 
siege by the Saracens. I wish I could tell it 
in his own words. 

Les Baux was straitly shut up. Not a mouth- 
ful of food could she obtain from without, and her 
provisions were exhausted. ‘“ We shall have to 
capitulate,” said the Seigneur des Baux, sadly, 
“and then God have mercy upon us, for these 
pagans will show none.” But, even as he was 
speaking, a man was brought to him in whose 
cellar had been found a pig, which he had been 
keeping as a last meal for himself and his family. 
It was still in good condition, and as he looked at 
it an idea came into the mind of the Seigneur des 
Baux. ‘“‘ There are still a few handfuls of corn,” 
said he; “bring them here.” It is done. Poor 
pig has paid the penalty of his fatness. Into his 
bleeding mouth has been thrust the last corn of 
the garrison. “ Throw him over the wall,” cries 
the chief, eagerly; and the wondering soldiers 
obey. Ah, but not for nothing is that Seigneur 
descended fromthe magicians of India. “ Pig!” 
cry the besiegers, who themselves are in a bad 
way. “A pig! And so stuffed with corn that he 
actually couldn’t swallow the last mouthful? By 
Allah, if they can afford to waste good food like 
this, what is the use of our waiting?’ And they 
went. 

And there is the tale of Bérengéere des Baux, 
first love of poor Guillaume Cabestaing, who died 
in such a tragic manner. All good Provencal 
children have been told of the handsome trouba- 
dour, and how the lady of Les Baux, wishing to 
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keep him all to herself, consulted one of the old 
witches who used to haunt the Grotte des Feées, 
from whom she obtained a love potion. It must 
have contained some poison, for Cabestaing, 
after drinking it, went raving mad, and when 
he recovered, was so frightened of the Lady 
Bérengére that he fled from Les Baux in terror. 
So flying, he came to Roussillon, and entered the 
service of the lovely Lady Tricline. Then com- 
menced a long and romantic story. The trou- 
badour sang love songs to the lady, and the lady 
smiled upon the troubadour, till one day her old 
husband became jealous, and taxed the young 
man with making love to his wife. 

“No indeed!” cried Cabestaing. “You are 
quite mistaken. Why, it is her sister Agnés of 
Tarascon whom I love.” 

The old lord may have believed him, or on the 
other hand he may not. At all events, he pro- 
posed a visit to Tarascon, and the three went off 
together. But when she found Cabestaing writ- 
ing love songs for her sister, Tricline became 
jealous, and her husband found that he had been 
deceived. The vengeance he took was horrible, 
even for those times. Inviting Cabestaing to go 
hunting one day, he fell upon him and killed him, 
cut off his head, and tore out his heart. The 
former he kept in his hunting-bag; the latter 
he had cooked and served to his wife for supper. 

“How do you like that meat, my lady ? he 
inquired. And when she said she had never 
tasted anything so delicious, out he took the 
bloody head, and set it before her, explaining 
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that it was her lover’s heart she had just been 
eating. 

For a moment Tricline turned sick and faint. 
Then starting up, she cried desperately, ‘“ And 
good it was! So good that nothing more shall 
pass my lips while I live!” and, running to the 
window, she sprang out, and so perished. 

And there are the eccentricities of Pierre Vidal. 
A regular Don Juan was he, according to his own 
account, but as mad as a March hare in reality. 
And though all the ladies flattered him, for the 
- sake of the songs he knew so well how to sing, 
they laughed at him behind his back. We find 
him here at Les Baux making violent love to 
Adelaide, wife of Lord Barrel des Baux, even 
venturing to creep into her room to kiss her as 
she lay asleep. This Adelaide des Baux was 
also loved by the troubadour Foulquet, who 
afterwards entered the Church, and became 
Bishop of Toulouse. 

And then do you remember Geoffrey Rudel, 
who fell in love with Mélisande, daughter of the 
Count of Tripoli, only from hearing the reports 
of her beauty? No doubt he made his debut 
at the celebrated Court of Love held at Les Baux. 

“IT love an object whom I have never seen,” 
he cries, in one of his songs, “one to whom I 
have never been able to reveal my feelings, or ask 
for an explanation of hers. But I know that 
among all the beauties, Saracen, Jew, or Christian, 
there is not one who can compare with my lady.” 
That is the true troubadour spirit. 

Afterwards he goes sailing away, dressed as a 
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pilgrim, to seek his lady-love. “The fair one I 
adore shall see me with a staff, dressed as a pilgrim 
in my gown of cloth. Ah, if, for the love of God, 
she would but grant me hospitality in her palace ! 
But no, it will be happiness enough for me if I 
am made prisoner by the Saracens, and lodged 
in the same town which owns her.” 

Geoffrey had a friend, Bertrand d’Allamanon, 
who went with him to the East. On the voyage 
the poor troubadour became very ill, and, as he 
grew worse, his one fear was that he should die 
without meeting his lady, Mélisande. So as 
soon as they were within sight of land Bertrand 
hastened ashore, and went and implored the 
Countess to come and see this unknown lover who 
had travelled so far to meet her. And come 
she did, and Rudel died with her hand in his, 
feeling her kiss upon his brow. 

And never did Mélisande love another man; 
but, dressed like a widow, retired to a convent, 
where she spent the remainder of her life, praying 
for his soul, and weeping over the verses he had 
written in praise of her yet unknown charms. 

But we cannot speak of all the gay ladies of 
Les Baux :—Raimbaude, beloved of Sordel and 
Blacus ; Clairette and Alasie, celebrated by Pierre 
d’Auvergne. Above all, the lovely Passe Rose, 
that Queen of Love and Beauty, concerning whom 
all poets of her time sang. 

It is difficult to-day to picture the gay Court’ of 
Les Baux. The castle and even the little town 
are in ruins. The Place is the only spot unen- 
cumbered with débris, and that is only large 
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enough to hold a table, two or three chairs, and 
the village omnibus. There, where once the 
haughty princes lived and ruled, the landlord of 
the Hotel Monte Carlo and his friends sit dis- 
cussing the affairs of the nation, while a handful 
of squalid peasants clamour for halfpence. 

The church is old and quaint, with a crypt 
in which were buried the lords and ladies of Les 
Baux. Here, a few years ago, they found the 
skeleton of a young girl with golden hair. Who 
was she? No one knew, till at last some scholar 
suggested that it must be the body of the lady 
Strella, an Italian Princess, who, having come to 
Les Baux some centuries since to marry the 
young Seigneur, died on the eve of her wedding. 

And here beside the Church is the Maison des 
Porcellets. 

“You remember Guillaume de Porcellet ?” 
said our friend, as we were looking at the old 
hearth of what was once the salon. “ He was 
the companion and brother-in-arms of your 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion, who, by the bye, was 
also a troubadour. They went together to the 
Crusade.” And he told me of a day when this 
Guillaume and the King of England, being out 
hunting among the hills of Palestine, found them- 
selves surrounded by a company of Saracens. 
Already the two or three lords who were with 
them had fallen, for they were completely out- 
numbered, and Richard was fighting with his 
back against a rock. Then Guillaume de 
Porcellet, knowing that the King was the prize 
they coveted, cried out in Saracen, “Let my 
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squire’ go! Do you not see that I am the 
King!” Instantly they closed round him, thus 
giving Richard time to make off. No sooner was 
he in a place of safety than he sent to offer a 
ransom for his gallant friend, and six of the 
great Saracen lords, whom he held as prisoners, 
he had to give before Guillaume de Porcellet was 
set at liberty. 

The local guide who had taken us round had 
listened with great attention to the story, nodding 
his head condescendingly here and there, though 
I don’t believe he had ever heard a word of it 
before. 

“Tt is true!” said he. “‘ There are many such 
stories, for they were a great race, Les Porcellets. 
Madame knows how the family came by that 
name?” I shook my head. 

“* Ah, that is a story worth remembering,” with 
a sidelong glance at our companion. “It was in 
the great days of Les Baux, when the Courts of 
Love were held, and beneath every window a 
troubadour sighed in the moonlight, waiting till 
his love dropped him the flower, or the word 
which gave him the permission to depart. The 
lady, I forget her name, but no matter, she was 
the mother of all the Porcellets who warmed 
themselves at this great hearth, was walking down 
the road to the valley, when she met an old 
woman who asked her for alms. But the lady 
was in no mood to be stopped. These great folk 
had not then discovered that they were of the 
same flesh and blood as the people they ruled. 
So she passed on haughtily. ‘A widow’s curse 
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spon you!’ screamed the old woman, and, a 
sow passing at that moment, she added, ‘ Ma 
you have as many sons at a birth as that beast.’ ” 

“What a terrible wish!” exclaimed my 
husband. ‘“ And how many was it?” 

“Nine, monsieur. If the legend speaks true, 
there were nine Seigneurs de Porcellet born a 
few weeks later, for such they were named, in 
memory of the event I have related.” 

There is a spot which perhaps above all others 
recalls the palmy days of Les Baux. Do you see, 
down in the valley, a little octagonal summer- 
house still standing at one angle of an enclosed 
field? It is called by the farmer’s wife, who 
shows it to us, “ Le Pavillon de la Reine Jeanne,” 
though, to be sure, poor Jeanne and her four 
husbands had been in the other world nearly a 
couple of hundred years when this architectural 
gem was raised. In reality it is the Pavillon 
d’Amour, the only vestige left of the famous 
gardens of Les Baux, where once were held the 
Courts of Love. This hidden valley was always, 
as I have shown, renowned as one of the chief 
centres of le gai Scavoir. Troubadours from 
early times found their way to the Castle of the 
Rocks. No doubt this enclosure was dedicated 
to that strange sentimental cult of women which 
grew up in the thirteenth century. Here poet 
lovers met their ladies and sighed with them 
beneath the moon. Here were celebrated those 
mystical marriages which consoled the poor girls 
of feudal times for the loveless, and often repulsive, 
alliances they were forced to contract. Here 
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assembled at stated intervals the various officers 
of the High Privileges of Love, the Provosts of 
the Hawthorn, the Seneschal of the Eglantine, 
the Judges of Mourning, the Bailiffs of Delight, 
to discuss questions of gallantry, and pass judg- 
ment on all lovers who had in any way offended 
their ladies. And what a number of ways there 
were! All day long you must be at her beck and 
call, observing a thousand little formalities, the 
omission of any of which might draw down upon 
you her displeasure, and the chastisement of the 
officers of the High Privileges of Love. 

But le gai Scavoir had almost ceased by the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. It had served 
its purpose ; woman was no longer the mere chattel 
she had been, and the world was richer by a whole 
literature of love-songs and ballads which had 
arisen in her honour. Still, the cult had gone out 
of fashion. 

But in the days of King René of Provence 
** courtesy ” revived. 

Then, once more, were seen the curious rites of 
which I have spoken; love songs again came into 
vogue, poets and painters found themselves no 
longer neglected, the Court of Love at Les Baux 
was restored, and at each corner arose an exquisite 
little temple, of which the example we still see is 
the only survival. What gay scenes has it not 
witnessed, this little “ Pavillon!” What lovely 
ladies have not sat within it! What vows and 
songs has it not heard ! 

I was listening vaguely to the woman’s talk, 
and thinking, perhaps somewhat regretfully, of 
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those romantic days of long ago, when a chance 
word caught my ear. 

“Yes, I see the tower. What of it?” I 
answered vaguely. “It was the pigeon-house. 
In those days the pigeons fed on the people’s 
corn, and the lords and ladies fed on the pigeons.” 
“Good old times!” 

“For the nobles and troubadours,” rejoined the 
woman, “ but for the peasants, Mon Dieu!” 

We have lingered long at Les Baux, but I 
wish we could stay still longer. For, in spite of 
that disquieting pigeon-house, a strange fragrant 
atmosphere lingers about every stone of the 
valley. And as we climb our way out through the 
great white pylons which guard the entrance, we 
turn to see the summits of Les Alpines gilded, 
like the memories of the days when the trou- 
badours ruled the land ; and we too find ourselves 
saying: “ Farewell, sweet ladies, God give you 
a good night !” ; 


CHAPTER VIII 
1, CARCASSONNE 


WE had been wandering for a couple of days over 
the terrible roads which lie around Arles and 
Béziers, and now, as evening was drawing in, 
on crossing a band of low hills we saw before us 
a broad valley, and rising from it, ~ A City of 
Enchantment built by Fairy Kings! 1? Purple it 
was, just then, but I found later a these walls 
and turrets are as variable as the sky itself. 
Indeed, one of the greatest charms of Carcassonne 
is its extraordinary diversity of colour. Some- 
times, in the morning, it would gleam pale as an 
opal against the turquoise sky. An hour later, 
climbing the hill toward it, the fortifications would 
flash down upon us as though cast in bronze. 
And in the evening :—ah! in the evening, when 
the last dahlia tints are dying in the west, and all 
the glow of the sunset seems to have culminated 
in this old citadel of the Visigoths, then indeed 
Carcassonne appears like the Holy City itself, with 
walls of jaspar and every gate a pearl. 

We stopped in the lower town, which has 
replaced the ancient faubourg, at the Hétel 
Bonnet, a charming inn with baths, and delightful 
bedchambers with little tiled dressing-rooms, and 
great dark cupboards where we were able to change 
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our camera plates. Monsieur Bonnet, or he 
who passed for such, for no doubt the original 
Bonnet has long since made his fortune and 
retired, was a young man with a pale face and a 
black beard. Nothing could exceed the politeness 
of Monsieur Bonnet, he was never tired of bowing 
tome. If I came in a dozen times in the morning 
there he was, ready with his little reverences, 
which he kept up till I passed out of sight at the 
bend of the staircase. Madame Bonnet, too! 
How she enjoyed helping me fasten my dress. 
It was so “chic.” My scarf, my brooch, even 
my hair, all were ravissant to Madame Bonnet. 
I think there must have been a little Bonnet 
somewhere, but I never saw it. I heard a 
suggestive squeal once or twice, but it was 
instantly and discreetly suppressed. 

But we did not see much of the Hotel Bonnet. 
All our time we spent trying to fix in our memory 
the elusive marvels of La Cité. Across the bridge 
and up the hill we would go to lose ourselves 
among the labyrinth of walls and towers, till at 
length we arrived in front of the old castle, on 
the spot where once grew the great Elm Tree 
beneath which the Seigneurs of old used to hold 
their councils. 

The fortress itself is now used as a barrack ; 
gne cannot enter and see the rooms where Roger 
Trencavel, Vicomte de Béziers, lived with his 
young wife Agnés de Montpellier. From these 
high towers he looked down on the gathering 
hosts of the enemy brought against him by Simon 
de Montfort. Over the hills he could see them 
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coming, the long lines of soldiers, still mad with 
the blood they had tasted at Béziers. They 
crowded like wolves round the doomed city, and 
within, the Viscount watched and waited, fearing 
what the end must be, for he knew that the water 
supply was insufficient for the vast crowd of 
fugitives who had gathered for protection within 
his walls. Yet even after his uncle and suzerain, 
the Count of Toulouse, and his brother-in-law, the 
King of Aragon, had joined the enemy, he still 
fought on. 

As we walk round these mighty walls that 
guard the town we can almost see the scene our- 
selves. The great camp of the enemy lying out 
in the valley, where in the centre are the pavilions 
of Raoul, and Pierre de Castelnau. Here, stalk- 
ing close under the wall, is the gigantic form of 
Simon de Montfort, High Baron of the North, 
who, it is well known, will become Lord of Carcas- 
sonne when once its lawful master is dispossessed. 
Everywhere are the soldiers of the Duke of 
Burgundy, the Count of Nevers, and the other 
lords. 

La Cité itself is full of fugitives. From behind 
the walls they listen with terrified faces to the 
noise of the catapults, the cries of the besiegers, 
as the boiling oil and stones fall upon them, the 
shouts of the archers in the great towers when, 
through the loopholes, they see that their arrows 
have struck down some specially obnoxious chief: 
And all the while Roger Trencavel, lord of the 
city, hastens from post to post, commanding, 
directing, encouraging, entreating, never daring to 
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take a moment’s rest. ... Once to the gate, 
preceded by a white flag, came his wife’s brother, 
Peter of Aragon, bearing an offer to raise the siege. 
But the terms offered were so impossible that 
they were refused without an instant’s hesitation, 
and Carcassonne held out a few days longer. 

It is said that a subterranean passage led from 
the foot of one of the towers to the River Aude, 
and that by this means a little water was brought 
to the thirsty inhabitants. Then one day another 
message came to Roger. Would he come out 
and discuss terms? ‘They gave their word of 
honour that he should be safe, they even sent 
the Count of Nevers to fetch him. So, thinking 
no evil, he delivered himself over to the enemy. 

Loaded with chains, he was cast into one 
of the darkest of his own dungeons, and there 
mysteriously perished, some say of dysentery, 
others that he was poisoned. But he had saved 
his people. When the enemy entered the town 
they found it still and empty. Not a soul was 
to be seen. Everyone had vanished as by magic, 
escaping by that subterranean passage the Seigneur 
himself had told them to use as a last resource. 

That is the story of Carcassonne, the story we 
dream about as we study its fortifications, Visi- 
goth, Frankish, or Viollet-le-Duc. The guardian, 
as he shows us round, will tell us of the first Count, 
Oliba, and of Raymond, who married Garsinde, 
Vicomtesse de Béziers, thus bringing the two towns 
under one lordship. He will point to one of the 
great towers and relate how, in Saracen days, 
when Charlemagne was besieging the city, and 
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finding himself powerless against those great 
inner walls, God Himself showed His might, 
causing this tower to bow before the Christian 
king, so that he was able to enter by the breach 
and dispossess the Infidels. 

You will be shown, too, the bust of that fabulous 
lady, Dame Carcas, after whom, according to the 
people of Carcassonne, the city is named. You 
will notice how the towers of the great entrance, 
the Porte Narbonnaise, the chef-d’ceuvre of the 
military architecture of the Middle Ages, are not 
circular, but shaped like the prow of a ship, thus 
rendering them almost invulnerable to the attack 
of the war engines of the period. 

You will wander through the picturesque streets 
and stand looking down the ancient well. Then 
you will visit the wonderful Church of Saint- 
Nazaire, Le joyau de la Cité as it is justly called, 
and in a side chapel will be shown the Pierre du 
Siége, supposed by Viollet-le-Duc to be the original 
tomb of Simon de Montfort, who was brought 
here, by his son, in 1218 to be buried. 

But all the time you will be thinking about 
Roger Trencavel, and of what happened to his 
wife, Agnés of Montpellier, and his children. 
Probably the guide will not know. He has been 
filled to the brim with architectural details, which 
come pouring out as soon as your france turns 
the tap. 

But in one of the old houses you may find, ‘aS 
I did, some white-capped grandmother, whose 
brown wrinkled face betrays the gipsy origin of 
many of these inhabitants of Carcassonne. As 
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she knits, or combs the hair of her youngest 
grandchild, she will tell you of the long lingering 
death of the family of Trencavel, and how Agnés, 
terrified at her helpless solitude, sold the estates 
of her son to the King of France, Louis VIIL., 
after which Carcassonne sank more or less into 
oblivion, till it was discovered in modern times 
by the architect and the antiquarian. : 

I have come to the end of my chapter, and 
I feel I have told you nothing. How can one 
- describe this marvel in a few pages? Go and see 
it! Wander round the walls at night when the 
moon comes peeping through the loopholes. She 
has seen many strange things in Carcassonne, 
and so have the stars that shine through the 
painted windows of the church. You will see 
ghosts enough I warrant you. They will rise 
from behind every battlement, and creep out from 
every doorway. You will hear them sighing from 
the dungeons of the old Visigoth Tower of Sauson, 
_ or the Leaning Tower of Vieulas. And when you 
reach the castle itself, there you will see looking 
down upon you the brave face and steadfast 
eyes of Raymond, Roger Trencavel, Vicomte de 
Béziers, Seigneur de Carcassonne. 


2. ALET 


An autumn morning. The vineyards are glitter- 
ing with dew, and the river, though sparkling in 
the sunshine, is thoughtful in the shade. The 
sky is blue, pale blue, délavé ; and the mountains 
which bound the valley to the south, of lessening 
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shades of purple, their summits shrouded in soft 
woolly clouds, so that it is difficult to say where 
earth ends and heaven begins. 

A long, long avenue of trees, down which 
moves a never-ending procession of vintage 
waggons, drawn by slow-pacing oxen, “ their 
eyes still full of the visions of the night.” And 
here is Limoux, with memories of Simon de 
Montfort again. I don’t know whether the people 
of Limoux thought we had sinister designs when 
we inquired the road to Quillan; they certainly 
did their best to send us out of our way. But we 
persisted in taking our course straight up the 
valley, and what a charming road it was! It 
led into the heart of steep and rocky mountains, 
covered for the most part with oak, ilex, and olive. 
Here and there were patches of vineyard, the 
leaves of such varied shades that, among the 
rocks and trees, they looked like gorgeous flower- 
beds. At our side flowed the faithful Aude, 
younger and more playful as we neared the 
mountains. Following its banks, we presently 
came upon Alet, most exquisite of little towns, 
for I would not for the world insult such an 
ancient place by calling it a village. I find that 
the old books even describe it as a city, the city 
of Alectum, or, as one should say, Electus, the 
chosen. From very early times there was a 
Benedictine abbey here; its ruins may still be 
seen. The Romans, too, had a bathing estahlish- 
ment at Alet ; the waters are still in great repute. 
But the chief interest centres round the old 
Cathedral of Saint-Pierre. 
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IT am ashamed to say we knew nothing what- 
ever of Alet or its Cathedral; and were passing 
through on our road to Quillan, when the sight 
of a ruined apse on our right stopped us. 

“How wonderful!” I exclaimed, noticing the 
Roman capitals and arches. ‘ What can it be?” 
A pleasant-faced priest was passing at the moment. 
“May I show it you?” said he, “our old 
cathedral is still worth a visit.” 

So we followed him, past the more modern 
church, into the ancient graveyard, where we 
found ourselves face to face with all that is left 
of the Cathedral of Alet. And while we wandered 
about, admiring the wonders of the sculpture, the 
priest told us how the ruined apse had formed 
part of a Roman temple to Diana, to whom the 
thick forests which covered the district were once 
dedicated: though, to be sure, that was not the 
first building on the spot, for the Druids had a 
sanctuary here, and a college for priests. ‘There 
are still evidences of them in the names of some 
of the villages around, such as Veraza, and Redde, 
which means the “Serpent Runner,” a Celtic 
divinity, Aireda. An altar, dedicated to this god, 
was found near the village of Siradan. Then, 
too, there is the great Menhir at Saint-Salvaire. 
So it is not surprising that some archeologists 
think that Saint-Pierre or its emplacement goes 
back to Gaulish times. 

As we were leaving, the priest asked whither 
we were bound, and, on hearing that we intended 
to lunch at Quillan, told us to be sure and visit 
the Gorge of La Pierre-Lys. 
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“ And ask some one at Quillan to tell you the 
story of the making of the road,” he cried after 
us as the automobile moved away. 


3. LA PIERRE-LYS 


The valley had widened out a little as we reached 
Quillan, yet the mountains stood around it like 
sentinels, ready to block the way of any foe trying 
to find a passage from the south. 

There is a delightful homely inn at Quillan called, 
I think, the “ Verdier,’ where we lunched together 
with an old lady, who was much perturbed by “ un 
courant d’air,” of which no one could find the 
source. I asked her about the road of Pierre-Lys, 
but she only remembered that, whether you were 
going up, or whether you were going down, there 
was a dreadful draught, and I was to be sure and 
put up the hood and the wind-screen, or I should 
catch bronchitis. 

It was Monsieur le Maire, who was filling in 
the intervals of business with a friendly game of 
dominoes, who finally told me the story of Félix 
Armand, the Priest Roadmaker of Quillan. As we 
made our way afterwards up the magnificent defile 
of La Pierre-Lys, I thought of the bellringer’s son, 
how he used to come and sit for long hours, gazing 
up the gorge, wondering how he should find the 
means of making that road, which was to bring 
health and prosperity into the wretched village* of 
Saint-Martin-en-Lys, lying hidden in its depths. 
His Bishop finally drove him to it by naming him 
Curé of the inaccessible and forsaken parish. 
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“Well, my dear Curé,” he said one day, when 
Armand had come to Alet on the occasion of 
an ecclesiastical conference, “and how are your 
new parishioners getting on? ” 

“Very badly, Monseigneur, and you know it. 
Saint-Martin is the most miserable parish in your 
diocese.” 

“* Ah well, and what can one do to help them ? ” 

** Give them a road, Monseigneur, a good road.” 

*“* But, my dear Curé, I understand that such a 
road would be impracticable. In any case the 
cost would be enormous.” 

“I will manage it if any one will give me a few 
thousand francs,” cried the young priest eagerly ; 
“at all events I will begin it, and others can then 
finish.” 

So from his pocket the Bishop took his purse. 

“I should like to help you in such a work,” he 
said; “‘come, hold out your hand.” A louis 
d’or, a second, a third, a fourth! “ Well,” said 
the Bishop, “is that enough for the present ? ” 

“Go on, Monseigneur, as you have begun,” and 
the gold kept dropping out, for this was just before 
the Revolution, and Bishops were not so poor as 
they are now. 

Others helped the good Curé, for wherever he 
went he made his wants known; at Quillan, 
Axat, Limoux, at the doors of castles and 
monasteries he knocked, and wherever he asked, 
his zeal gained friends for his poor people of 
Saint-Martin. Even those who could not help 
with money he pressed into the service, and so, 
by little and little, the road grew. It was 
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Monsieur le Curé himself who marked it out, 
hanging like a spider from the end of a rope over 
the awful precipices of the Pierre-Lys. After five 
years incessant toil the workmen reached the 
huge mass of rock which blocks the gorge near 
Belvianes. Alas and alas for the road! But 
even here the heroic priest was not discouraged. 
“ It is just at the time of difficulty that God helps 
us most!” he cried, and calling together all the 
population of Saint-Martin, young and old, he 
led them singing, the cross at their head, to Le 
Roc Maudet, called ever since, “‘ Le Trou du 
Curé.”” In stirring words he explained how the 
very life of themselves and their children depended 
on this road being finished, then, himself seizing 
a pick, set vigorously to work. After that it 
was not long before the rock was conquered, and 
“the May sunshine of 1781 streamed through 
into a gorge which had remained closed to it since 
the foundation of the world.” 

But it was still many years before the road was 
finished. In 1793 the good priest was driven from 
his home by the Revolution, and followed his 
Bishop to Spain. But his exile was a pain and 
a grief to him; and when, a year or so later, one 
of his favourite workmen brought a letter, covered 
with signatures and the humble crosses of those 
who could not write, begging him to return, he 
set off gladly and thankfully to take up his 
interrupted labour. All through the days.of 
the Directoire he remained at Saint-Martin. 
Even the Revolutionary authorities were in 
league with his flock, giving them timely notice 
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when they were obliged to pay one of their 
inquisitorial visits; so that the proscribed but 
beloved outcast had plenty of time to escape to 
a grotto, high among the rocks opposite the old 
monastery. There we may be sure he was well 
looked after, and on Sunday his parishioners 
would steal forth in little groups of two and 
three, and find their way to the ruined chapel of 
Saint-Michel, which lay close by his _hiding- 
place. And here, on an altar built out of fallen 
stones, the Curé would say Mass, and administer 
the Sacrament, after the manner of the early 
persecuted Fathers of the Christian Church. 

When the Terror was over, he came out of his 
hiding-place, and quietly set to work once more 
at his road. 

And when all was nearly complete, Bonaparte 
heard of the affair. Nothing could have touched 
the heart of the great Maker of Roads like the 
work of this humble priest. “A pity the man 
should be a priest,” he exclaimed. “I would 
have made him a General of my Army.” 

So the good Curé found himself famous, and 
with means enough to complete his gigantic task. 
And when it was done, when the Bishop of 
Carcassonne pressed him to take his place as one 
of the Canons of his Cathedral, the priest, no 
longer young, begged to be left to die in the 
midst of his flock. ‘‘ For indeed, Monseigneur,”’ 
he added, with fatherly pride, “I would not 
change my little parish for your great bishopric.” 

And there he lies in the humble graveyard of 
Saint-Martin-en-Lys, with the Legion of Honour 
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on his breast. And though there are very few 
people who have ever heard of him, his story 
lives in the prosperity and health of the beautiful 
little town for which he gave his life; and who 
could have a more glorious monument than the 
road up the gorge of La Pierre-Lys ? 

I fear I have told this story at some length, but 
the stupendous sight of the gorge overwhelmed me 
with admiration for a man who could achieve, 
almost unaided, such a colossal task. The rocks 
nearly meet overhead, and the road has to wind 
in and out among them, twisting and turning like 
a serpent. Now it burrows beneath the cliff, now 
tunnels through its very heart. And all the time 
the Aude murmurs and chatters at its side, for 
it lies in the very depth of the canyon. 


CHAPTER IX 
FOIX 


From Quillan to Foix the way is quite wonderful, 
but as different as can be from that of La Pierre- 
Lys. It climbs, climbs, climbs, till the blue 
mountains lie behind, and the black mountains 
lie in front, and one feels as though one were 
looking down over a great relief map of the 
district. So grey it is, too, even the grass parched 
and colourless. We are on an upland plateau, a 
place of pasturage and wide sweeping views. 
But still to the south, high and formidable as 
ever’, rise the mountains, the outer battlements of 
that eternal barrier which nature has raised 
between France and Spain. 

It must have been soon after this that we 
entered a long avenue, and saw, crowning a 
huge black rock far away on our left, the Castle 
of Foix. 

Ever since, as a little girl, my father used to 
tell me stories of the Comte de Foix, I had longed 
to see his castle. Again and again I had pictured 
it, and, strangely enough, the reality differed little 
from my fancy. It is just the sort of castle a 
child would draw, with its three towers rising 
from the sudden rock, which dominates the town 
and valley like some giant’s fortress. There it 
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stands, the old cradle of that race which played 
so romantic a part in the fourteenth century. 

It was quite hopeless to think of sleep without 
making some attempt to explore the fortress ; 
so, as there was still an hour before dinner, we 
crossed the bridge and found our way up through 
the narrow streets of the town, to the foot of 
the Rocher de Foix. By the time we had passed 
the Palais de Justice—once the site of that portion 
of the castle where the Counts dwelt in their 
rare intervals of peace, the sun had set, and it 
was in the gathering twilight that we climbed the 
rock and entered the fortifications. The gate 
was opened by a little girl. 

“Ts it too late to see the castle?’ She looked 
shyly atme. “I donot know,” shesaid. ‘“ Grand- 
father! Grandfather !” 

At her call there came out of a cottage, which 
had replaced the gatehouse of former days, a 
very old man. He was toothless as a baby, and 
as he moved I heard his joints creaking. 
Positively, he looked so old, that one almost 
wondered whether he were not the original 
porter of Gaston Phcebus, risen from his grave to 
do the honours of his former home. 

‘““Come, come!” said he, hurrying us forward. 
“There is still light enough to see the view 
from the Round Tower. You will not have seen 
anything finer in France, I warrant you.” 

We followed the tottering old creature across 
the courtyard, where the Sire d’Albret and his 
two brothers used to pace up and down, waiting 
for the ransom which was to set them at liberty, 
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till we reached the end of the rock from which 
rises the great Round Tower, where are the 
guard-rooms with their enormous chimneys, and 
in the base of which is the condemned cell. 

“See,” said the old man eagerly, pointing 
downward from the loophole, “that is where 
the scaffold was raised, just where the fair is 
held, over there, by the Promenade de Villote. 
It was admirably arranged. From his cell 
the prisoner could watch all the preparations!” 
and he rubbed his hands and laughed his cackling 
laugh. 

“What about this door?” inquired my 
husband ; “‘ it seems to have been burned.” 

‘““ A prisoner, Monsieur, Jacques Latour. Ha! 
ha! He did not like the view from the window. 
His bed was of straw; why not burn down the 
door, and in the confusion try to escape? But 
it was useless. He might have known that 
prisons are not opened that way.” 

All up the narrow staircase the old fellow 
mumbled on about the various battles which had 
raged round the base of the rock. And when he 
reached the top I thought we should never come 
down again; in defiance of all evidence, every 
dramatic episode in the history of the Counts of 
Foix had, according to him, taken place in or 
around that castle. 

‘*Gaston Phebus? Ah, it was he who built 
this great tower. You can see the arms of his 
mother, Eleanor de Comminges, in the vaulting. 
Born there? To be sure, where should a Comte de 
Foix be born but in the midst of his people. It 
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was a sad day for Foix when the race came to 
an end.” 

“‘ He was very rich, I have heard.” 

“Rich, Madame? I believe you. At the time 
of his death he had a million gold crowns in his 
coffers. And he knew how to use his riches too. 
Even King Charles himself had not such a Court 
as the Count held at Marzéres. Why, when the 
King arrived to visit him on one occasion, he was 
met by bands of nobles disguised as drovers, 
bringing herds of splendid sheep, oxen, and 
horses, all with silver bells round their necks ; 
a present worth having, eh, Monsieur? When 
the King visited Montpellier they did not treat 
him in such a manner ! ” 

‘‘ And where did the Count get his money ? ” 

““Not from his peasants, Madame. They had 
nothing to complain of from him. Some say he 
was an alchemist, and knew the secret of making 
gold. Certainly he knew many things, the Count 
of Foix. He was a great musician, par exemple, 
and a writer, even a poet. But for myself, I do 
not think he made the gold. No, he took it from 
his enemies. See what a ransom the Comte 
d’Armagnac and the Comte de Comminges paid 
him. 9 

‘“‘ There are curious stories about him,” said I. 
“IT have heard that he had a familiar spirit who 
kept him informed of things which happened at a 
distance.” 

The old man’s head nodded up and down with 
delight. 

. ie they talk of that even in England, do 
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they?” he said, glancing round mysteriously 
into the shadowy corners of the room we were 
leaving, for we had quitted the Round Tower, 
and were in the great square donjon keep. “It 
still comes at night. I often hear it, but I cannot 
understand what it says.” 

This was quite interesting, forming, as it did, a 
thrilling sequel to Froissart’s well-known story. 
But when he went on to speak of the death of 
young Gaston, the Count’s only son, I felt bound 
to stop him. 

“Froissart says that happened at Orthés,” I 
remarked. The old man looked at me. 

“* Froissart ?”’ he repeated. ‘“‘ And who may 
he be? Which is likely to know best—I who 
live in the castle and know every stone of it, or a 
man who, as likely as not, has never seen the 
place ? ” 

‘“‘ He thought he had it on good authority.” 

‘“* Authority ? And what’s authority ? ” chimed 
in the old fellow indignantly. “I don’t tell you 
the story on authority, I tell you what I know, 
what every man in Foix knows. The young Lord 
Gaston died in the castle here, as likely as not in 
this very room.” 

Well, and I was willing enough to believe, so, as 
we stood in one of the dark chambers, he repeated 
the old story, perhaps one of the most pitiful 
stories in all history. It differed little from the 
account given to Froissart by the knight, Sir 
Espaign du Lyon. Both dwell on the boy’s 
anxiety to reconcile his father and mother. 

“*He couldn’t bear to see them apart,” said 
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the old man, “for no doubt he loved them 
both.” 

Then once more I heard the tale of Gaston’s 
visit to his uncle, the King of Navarre, and of the 
mysterious black powder which was given to him, 
and which was to bring the Count and his wife 
together; of the Count’s suspicions, the poisoned 
dog, and finally of the boy’s dying of grief and 
starvation, possibly here, as the guardian said, in 
the very room in which we stood. 

“Tf you will come up to-morrow morning,” said 
the old man, as we said good-bye at the gate, “I 
will tell you about Simon de Montfort coming 
to besiege the castle. Ha, he could do nothing! 
And there was King Philip the Bold, who began 
to undermine it. That was the only time it was 
ever taken. The garrison thought the towers 
would fall and bury them alive, so they gave it 
up. Fools, as though any one could undermine 
the Rocher de Foix! But come to-morrow, 
Madame, and come early. ‘There are stories 
enough to last all day.” 

I told him we were starting for Toulouse on the 
morrow. 

“A pity!” he said. “A pity! It would 
take you a week to know Foix. But in these 
days of automobiles no one stops to see a place 
thoroughly.” 

Then, still talking, he opened the gate, and we 
found ourselves outside the castle wall. ‘We 
stumbled down the rock in the dusk, and made 
our way through the dimly-lighted streets, across 
which the ghostly old houses were nodding at 
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each other, till we reached the Church of Saint 
Volusian, the patron and martyr of Foix. It was 
dark and empty, but we were glad to rest for a 
few minutes and think over all we had heard. 
And as we sat there, out of the blackness grew 
many scenes which had taken place in this old 
church itseli—among them the gorgeous service 
when Gaston Phebus and the Comte d’Armagnac, 
then young and handsome, made their peace and 
embraced each other in the presence of the Bishop, 


and of the other lords of Foix and Béarn. 
x 


CHAPTER X 
TOULOUSE 


From Limosis, son of Japhet, to General Soult 
and the Duke of Wellington is a long jump, and 
covers a considerable period of history. And 
that is what we have to study if we wish to know 
anything of Toulouse. For this Tolosa Tecto 
Sagum, as the Romans called it, or the country 
of the people in the long cloaks, claims to be the 
most ancient town in France, perhaps in Europe 
—some say older than the Eternal City itself. 
However, I do not think we need begin with 
Limosis, son of Japhet. He and the long line of 
kines who followed him are so mythical that 
one almost apologises for mentioning them. As 
to the Tecto Sages—their conquerors soon re- 
duced them to the well-ordered uniformity of the 
other Roman colonies; so that they gave up 
their primitive religion, and adopted Jupiter and 
Minerva as the gods of their city. 

And so we come to the days when Saint Saturnin 
brought Christianity to Toulouse. He, too, lived 
very long ago; many things have happened since 
his time. The old city on the Garonne has 
been the capital of the Visigoths ; Clovis has be- 
seiged and destroyed it; Simon de Montfort 
was killed while beseiging the excommunicated 
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Raymond VI.; and Raymond himself, dying 


soon afterwards, was cast out like a dog, and left 
for the birds and beasts to devour. 

Then there was Gaston Phcebus, of whom we 
have just been speaking. He came to pay a 
State visit to Charles VI., who, during his progress 
through Languedoc in 1390, stayed at the Castle 
of Toulouse. Froissart has given a fine picture 
of the Count arriving from Marzéres: ‘“ He put 
up with his household at the Convent of the Friar 
Preachers; his other people, of whom he had 
brought upwards of six hundred, quartering them- 
selves as near him as they could. It was rather 
late in the evening when he entered Toulouse, 
and he did not visit the King till the next morning. 
Charles VI. had gone to meet him in the great 
hall of the castle, for he was very anxious to see 
him, for the gallant actions he had performed, 
and on account of his fair reputation. The Count 
of Foix, who was very handsome in person and 
countenance, entered the hall bareheaded (he 
never wore a cap), with his hair blown by the 
yas Cae 

“Fair cousin of Foix!” said the King, “ you 
are welcome; your visit has greatly rejoiced us.” 

“My lord,” replied the Count, “I thank you 
much for what you are pleased to say.” 

Then follows the description of the dinner, when 
the Count dined with the King, and Sir Menaut 
de Noailles presented him with the “ Comfit Box.” 
Afterwards the minstrels performed, to the music- 
loving Count’s delight. And at four o’clock 
Gaston Phcebus took leave of the King, returning 
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to his lodgings, ‘‘ much pleased with the recep- 
tion and entertainment the King of France had 
given him.” 

And there is a story of Charles VI. going hunt- 
ing in the Forest of Boucone, which lay a few 
leagues from Toulouse. Surprised by the night, 
he lost himself, and made a vow that if he could 
but escape from peril—and in those days to be 
lost in a dark wood was a very real peril—he 
would offer the price of his horse to the Chapel 
of Notre-Dame-de-Bonne-Espérance in the Church 
of the Carmelites at Toulouse. The story goes 
on to say that no sooner was the vow made, than 
the night cleared, the moon came out, and the 
King was able to find his way home. The very 
next morning he acquitted himself of his vow, 
and founded a military order—that of Notre- 
Dame-d’Espérance—to commemorate the event. 
There used to be a picture on the wall of the 
cloister of the Carmelites, representing the King 
on horseback, bowing before the image of Notre- 
Dame-d’Espérance. 

But the Church of the Carmelites seems to have 
gone; the Castle has gone; the Convent of the 
Friar Preachers on the Ile de Tounis is gone; 
Gaston Phebus and Charles VI. have gone. 

Yet, with all these changes, one element of old 
Toulouse remains, Saturnin, patron of the city. 
You have scarcely passed the long suburb leading 
from the Octroi, and reached the bridge over 
the Garonne, when you are reminded of the Saint. 
First to catch your eye is the odd-shaped facade 
of the Cathedral of Saint-Etienne, and near it, 
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with its tall brick tower, the Musée, once the 
Church of the Augustines. Then you notice the 
thin, flattened west front of the Church of the 
Bull, marking the site of the Saint’s martyrdom, 
and, dominating them all, the magnificent oriental- 
looking belfry of Saint-Saturnin, or Saint-Sernin, 
as it is called. The exterior of the church is 
impressive enough, especially in the evening light, 
when it flushes like a rose against the purple sky. 
In the early morning, too, before it has thrown 
off the mists of night, it lies coral-pink upon the 
turquoise blue. But it is when one enters and 
finds the vast nave stretching away and away, 
that one realises what may be done with bricks, 
given artists to use them, and centuries to mellow 
them. 

According to the most ancient traditions, it 
was in the year a.p. 44 that Christianity reached 
Toulouse. Saturnin is said to have been the son 
of Aigeus, King of Achea, by his wife Cassandra, 
who, herself, was the daughter of Ptolemy, King 
of the Ninevites. It is a strange old story, telling 
how the young Prince heard the preaching of 
John the Baptist, and was baptized by him. 
Later, however, seeing the miracles of Our Lord, 
he forsook his first teacher, and became one of 
Jesus Christ’s numerous disciples. It is even 
said that he was present at the Last Supper, and 
at the Ascension. In the year 42, Saturnin 
accompanied Saint Peter to Rome; whence he 
was sent by the Apostle to carry the Gospel to 
Toulouse. On his arrival he had the good 
fortune to cure a very rich woman named Cyriac, 
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who was covered with leprosy. This miracle 
made a great stir, and a little band of Christians 
quickly gathered. They worshipped in an oratory 
adjoming the Capitol, where stood a heathen 
temple. The oracle (I believe the temple was 
dedicated to Apollo) became sulky and refused to 
speak. 

se What has shut the mouth of our god?” 
cried the priests. And it was then that some 
enemy of the new faith suggested the name of 
Saturnin. A magnificent bull had just been led 
up for sacrifice. At that moment Saturnin 
happened to pass on his way to the oratory. 
Immediately from the crowd of pagan worshippers 
arose a cry: “ Behold the enemy of our gods, 
who closes the mouth of the oracle ! ” 

So he was seized, and offered the choice between 
death and sacrificing to the false god. 

“Why should I fear a god, who, even accord- 
ing to yourselves, trembles before me?” cried 
the Bishop. “I know of but one God. To Him 
only will I sacrifice.” 

The reply infuriated the priests. Passing a 
cord round the loins of the bull, they tied Saturnin 
by the feet. The bull, pricked and maddened, 
rushed off, drawing the Saint at his heels, and, 
springing down the steps of the Capitol, the old 
man’s head was broken so that “his brains lay 
scattered on the soil, while his soul ascended to 
heaven.” For some time longer the dead bedy 
of Saturnin was dragged hither and thither, till 
presently, the cord breaking, all that was left of 
him was gathered up by two women, venerated 
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ever since by the name of “Les Puelles,” who 
placed it in a tomb, above which later rose that 
ancient church, still called in memory of the 
martyrdom, Notre-Dame-du-Taur. 

In the fourth century the Martyr’s body was 
removed and buried beneath the church which 
had been raised to his memory by Bishop 
Exupére. This building was destroyed by the 
Saracens, and rebuilt by Charlemagne. The 
present glorious structure arose in the eleventh 
century on the site of its predecessors. And all 
the while, in that crypt below the altar, lay the 
body of the martyr; the early bishops, his 
immediate successors, grouped around him. It 
was here in the fourteenth century they found 
his bones, and no doubt Charles VI. and Gaston 
Phoebus came here from the castle to Mass. 

Very dark it was in the crypt; we had much 
ado to see the relics, though the priest carried a 
lamp, and did his best to show us the magnificent 
thirteenth-century reliquaries with which the 
vault is crowded. Such a collection I never saw. 
The place is a perfect Museum of Saints. No less 
than six of the Apostles are said to be represented 
in one way or another. One fragment interested 
me greatly. It was that of a saint called, I think, 
Apollon, who had been martyred by having his 
tongue torn out. His relic, it appears, has great 
virtue when rubbed on the gums of babies suffer- 
ing with painful teething. The priest was just 
showing us this object when the sacristan came 
and whispered to him. 

‘Show her in,” said the priest, and, turning 
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to me; added, “‘ It is a poor woman who has come 
on this very account. You will not mind waiting 
while I attend to her.” 

So we drew aside, and watched while he rubbed 
the baby’s inflamed gums with the relic, and 
afterwards gave it to the mother to kiss. And 
the curious medieval ceremony, seen in that 
dim and ancient place, is always before my eyes 
when I think of Toulouse and Saint Saturnin. 

Next morning, as I looked down from my high 
window, I could see the fruit market going on 
below, but hurriedly, for it was Sunday. The sky 
was grey, but the clouds looked thin, and later, 
just as we took our seats in the Cathedral of Saint- 
Etienne, the sun shone out, lighting up the 
yellowed plaster, which covers the brickwork, 
like ancient ivory. Indeed, the whole interior 
of this wonderful church is as though carved in 
ivory and oak; and as the rich colours of the 
windows fall upon the walls, they seem once more 
painted with the frescoes which formerly adorned 
them. 

But colour is not the only charm of Saint- 
Etienne. Its strange form is most captivating. 
I am no architect, so I cannot describe it in 
technical terms, but I have memories of a great 
central pillar, of dark hanging lace-like galleries, 
and high curtained recesses ; of a mighty reredos, 
carved with the delicacy of a Chinese ivory; and 
of great splendid paintings, mostly recalling the 
martyrdom of Saint Stephen, to whom the 
church is dedicated. I love to see the Saints 
remembered in their churches. Is it not our 
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highest human ambition to be remembered ? 
And who should live in our memories if not the 
good Saints? So there we sat, letting it sink 
in—the solemnity, the age, the medieval atmo- 
sphere—till the music began, and the beauty of 
sound was added to the charms of form, colour, 
and the romance of history. 

An old priest led the singing. As he stood, 
just behind the screen, with the red-robed boys 
and men grouped around him, he seemed as 
though he were interpreting those mystic rites 
which were being performed at the far-distant 
altar. The music was divine; boys and choir 
organ answered by the great organ above; and 
the Gloria in Excelsis filling all space with 
its triumph of thanksgiving. There were many 
men present, who listened with critical delight ; 
one old fellow, with a fine cut face and long, thin, 
silvery hair, seeming absolutely enthralled. And 
indeed, what can be more impressive than such 
music? Should not all worship be the offering 
of the best beauty we have, to the ideal beauty 
after which we yearn ? 

But see! Mass is over, we must not linger in 
the Cathedral. And we must do no more than 
glance in at the Capitol, which, according to 
tradition, stands on the site of Saint Saturnin’s 
martyrdom. It is a pity, for we should find many 
interesting things there :—a bust of our old friend 
the miller’s son, Pope Benedict XII., whom we 
last met at Avignon; the axe by which the Duc 
de Montmorency was beheaded, his prison, the 
place of his execution; and perhaps, most curious 
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of all} the room where, I believe, are still held 
the meetings of that most ancient literary society 
—La Société des Jeux Floraux—founded by 
Clémence Isaure in 1333. Neither must we pause 
long at the museum, perhaps the finest pro- 
vincial museum in France. Its site alone, in the 
old Church of the Augustines, makes it worth a 
visit. 


CHAPTER XI 
1. CAHORS 


Tue latter part of the journey to Cahors leads 
across a strange, wild country—the Quercy. The 
very name suggests battles and skirmishes, for 
this part of France was specially infested by 
those lawless bands who devastated the land 
during the Hundred Years’ War. As we pass over 
it, it still has the appearance of a great battlefield. 
The scanty tufts of scorched grass fail to conceal 
the chalky soil which, cropping up here and 
there, looks ike the whitened bones of a long-dead 
army. To add to the grim effect, the sky was 
lurid with storm. As we raced along over the 
high white road we could see lightning flashing 
from cloud to cloud, while thunder boomed and 
rolled as though we were surrounded by vast 
phantom artillery. Our good car seemed as 
anxious as we to reach shelter before the storm 
broke, and, girding up her loins, fairly flew before 
the wind. Faster and faster came the storm, and 
faster, faster we raced, till, dropping into a 
wooded valley, we came upon Cahors, lying beside 
the Lot, with its strange towered bridge. 

Finding it useless to follow us, the storm had 
sulkily given up the chase. By the time dinner 
was over, a few stars were trying to come out, 
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and we wandered down over the bridge to the 
ancient fountain which lies at the foot of the 
rocks, and which probably gave its first name to 
the town—Divona Caducorum. Then back we 
walked, up the dark Allée des Soupirs, to the 
dimly lighted Cathedral, where we sat in the 
gloom, thinking of Henry of Navarre and those 
terrible days when he fought his way step by 
step into Cahors, leaving dead and dying behind 
him. So fierce was the struggle that once his 
Generals advised him to retire. “My retreat 
from this town,” cried the King, “ will be that of 
my soul from my body!” and he continued to 
fight on. 

Cahors was the birthplace of Pope John XXII. 
The tower of his castle still stands in the upper 
town. All the morning we travelled beneath a 
cloudless sky, between meadows scattered with 
purple crocus, and little yellowing woods of beech 
and chestnut. Somewhere, I remember, geese 
in a donkey cart hissing out naughty words to us 
as we ran past. There were many sheep too on 
the road, black and white sheep marked like fox 
terriers, and a pair of oxen yoked together, one 
wanting to go one way, the other the opposite, 
which delayed us for a time. And under the grey 
wall of a church was a goose market, the birds 
tied round the neck with bows of various coloured 
ribbons. But mostly we ran on, for we were 
anxious to reach Les Eyzies by nightfall. «> 

The valleys wound one into another, becoming 
wilder and more desolate, till at last we all fell 
silent ; it seemed as though we were going into 
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the presence of something unknown and barbarous 
—something that filled us with a vague horror. 

The sky had become overcast, full of strange 
enigmatic clouds, which hid the sun and cast 
weird shadows. For a while this country con- 
tinued, and never a village or a human soul to 
be seen. Then a sudden turn, and before us lay 
the most astounding valley. On either side of 
the river, the Vézére has laid down a narrow 
strip of wild land, scattered with débris from the 
cliffs above. And these cliffs! How can one 
believe, far less describe them? Limestone, worn 
into fantastic caverns and galleries, roofed with 
overhanging eaves. In the gathering dusk it 
suggests the street of some ancient deserted town, 
with nodding gables and tottering walls. Now 
and again a dark opening shows where some 
prehistoric householder had his dwelling. Once 
a mighty terrace, completely overshadowed by 
the rock above, hinted the possibility of a whole 
clan having sheltered there in bygone days. 

Here we found Les Eyzies, still a rock village, 
with an inn and a landlord of almost neolithic 
description. Indeed, his aspect was so terrifying 
that I scarcely stopped to hear that the inn was 
full, before we were off again for the little town 
called Le Bugue, which lies further down the 
river, and which, though less romantic, is more 
sanitary and civilised. It was therefore next 
morning that we really saw Les Eyzies. . . 

The little village we found lying in a lonely 
valley some ten kilometres away—an ancient 
place, with a twelfth-century church. And here 
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we came upon our friend, Monsieur Hauser, with 
three archeological savants from Paris, to whom 
he was explaining and exhibiting his paleolithic 
finds. The trenches he had opened all over this 
district had yielded a great number of flint 
implements, bone ornaments, and at least one 
skeleton of the very oldest race who ever lived in 
the valley of the Vézére. The shelter, where this 
hairy ancestor of ours dwelt, is filled with sand 
and layers of petrified mud, so that it would take 
an archeologist of some experience to guess the 
possibility of a human dwelling. Yet there it 
was, and there lay the skeleton, probably that of 
a great chief, or he would not have been buried 
with those possessions of his around him. We 
gazed fascinated at the half-covered heap of 
bones, from which part of the skull, with the 
teeth still perfect and complete, protruded. The 
learned men were talking together, and I was 
glad. Here I had reached the very oldest of my 
castles ; anything between fifty and two hundred 
and fifty thousand years, M. Hauser assured us, 
had passed since this old chief had been laid to 
rest. While he had been sleeping there, the 
whole history of the world had taken place. It 
made me giddy and faint. I pictured this valley, 
and the enormous river which once ran down it, 
grinding out the sides, and forming the strange 
terraces which rose tier above tier. The water 
must have found out the soft places in the retk, 
for it had worn them into caves and galleries 
Yes, it was Nature herself who built the first 
castle for this early Gaulish chief to inhabit. 
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These cliffs on the Vézére must have been some 
of the first in which man took refuge shortly after 
that spell of cold weather, which I could hear 
M. Hauser alluding to as the Glacial Period. Man 
was always a chilly mortal, and these shelters and 
caves faced south. They were also near the river, 
in which there were fish, and there were great 
forests at hand full of game. So it was here that 
he made one of his first settlements, for he found 
it an altogether desirable place to live in, easy to 
defend, and comfortable as comfort then went. 
By degrees, as he grew more cunning than they, 
he turned out the bears and hyenas who had 
formerly lived there, and took possession of the 
shelters and caves. That was the inauguration 
of the “‘ Castle of Le Moustier.” 

We can realise one of these earliest of men, 
as we saw him represented in a striking picture 
in the Illustrated London News some years ago. 
He was hairy, was he not? Short in the leg, 
long in the arm, walking with rounded back and 
bent knees, as’ I have seen Caliban represented 
on the stage by modern actors. His brows, too, 
overhung his fierce eyes, and he had very little chin 
to minimise the prominence of his teeth. He 
probably would not have welcomed a stranger 
any more cordially than his descendants of last 
night. But doubtless the suspicion would have 
been mutual. I don’t think any of us would have 
wished to spend the evening in his shelter, watch- 
ing while he gnawed the bones of his prey, crack- 
ing them afterwards to suck out the marrow. 

For thousands of years after this Homo Mous- 
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teriensis Hauseri—for we may as well give him his 
full title—breathed his last the history of the 
‘‘ Chateau du Moustier ” must have been much as 
the history of any other primitive savage village. 
There were quarrels and fights with other chiefs, 
and many times, no doubt, the shelter changed 
owners. They lived by trapping beasts in such 
traps as M. Hauser will show us, and they hunted 
with stones and slings, and presently began to 
use even bows and arrows. They had workshops 
for the making of these instruments, where they 
sat round a great rock table, chipping away at 
flints, while the artists of the party carved pictures 
on bone and sang the rude sagas of the time. But 
the development of even this amount of civilisa- 
tion required ages ; yet every gain made the next 
step easier, and so progress went steadily forward, 
faster and faster. During the next few thousand 
years they found out the use of dogs in hunting, 
the advantages of riding on horseback, and the 
wild boar and wolf succeeded the mammoth and 
the elephant. Then man discovered how to make 
cups and basins from clay, took to polishing and 
finishing his weapons, began to plant and sow. 
And thus these early dwellers at Le Moustier 
passed from paleolithic to neolithic times. Then 
at last, from the south or the east, some wandering 
hunter brought home a wonderful knife of bronze, 
and the news spread in the neighbourhood of the 
mighty deeds he was able to perform with it. “So 
it was admired and copied and improved upon, 
till stone implements came to be regarded as 
old-fashioned and out-of-date, and were finally 
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abandoned, save for ceremonial purposes. And 
the women of Vézére left off their necklaces of 
shells and teeth, and took to the fashionable 
bronze beads which were being worn, only retain- 
ing their ancient ornaments as amulets and 
charms. 

And the ages passed. Caves succeeded mere 
shelters, iron replaced bronze. But women were 
still courted by being knocked over the head 
and run off with; old people were killed when 
they could no longer work ; the strong lived, the 
weakly died; civilisation still progressed by the 
simple means of the survival of the fittest. 

I was thinking of all this as I looked at the 
ancient thing which had once been a man, when, 
happening to turn, I saw at the bottom of the deep 
hole whence they had taken him, a little green 
frog. He had fallen in, and was much perturbed 
in his tiny mind as to how he should get out 
again. No one took any notice of him. He was 
alive! If he had been dead and petrified for fifty 
thousand years or so, like Homo Mousteriensis, the 
archeologists would have had him up in a moment, 
and gone mad about him! But the sight of the 
poor little beast, struggling so eagerly for his life, 
interested no one but myself. . 

On the way back from Le Moustier we saw, 
high up in a cliff, the finest of all the cave dwell- 
ings. From an archeological point of view it 
may not be so interesting as the “Chateau du 
Moustier,” for I dare say it is not more than 
eight or ten thousand years since it was first 


inhabited. But it is infinitely impressive. We 
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clambered up the face of the rock, clinging to the 
bushes, brambles, tufts of grass, till we found 
ourselves in a deep, level gallery, running along 
like a veritable street. Here and there it had 
evidently been excavated farther back—one re- 
cess, which may once have been the chapel of 
some hermit, bearing the name of the Oratory of 
Saint Christopher. As we were walking along 
this extraordinary place we suddenly came upon 
a young girl. I say a girl, for she was not a boy, 
but she had little in common with what we 
generally mean by the word. Indeed, there was 
something startling about her wild, dark, matted 
hair, and restless, furtive, almost animal, eyes. 

‘“¢ What do you call this place?” I asked, and 
I had to repeat the question more than once 
before the girl understood. 

“Tt is the Gaulish city,” she answered in a 
queer, rough patois that seemed to correspond 
with the place. 

“And do you live in a cave?” I asked, 
smiling. 

But the girl only glared suspiciously at me, and 
turning away into one of the darker recesses of 
the gallery, disappeared. 

At La Haute Laugerie we again met Monsieur 
Hauser, who took us to see the most ancient of 
all his excavations—a paleolithic dwelling, the 
shelter of which was destroyed before the caves 
in the cliff opposite were even formed. 

“And do you think these peasants “of the 
Vézére are the actual descendants of the old 
dwellers in the caves and shelters?” I asked. 
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“Naturally,” said he. ‘“ Why not? There 
is probably no break in the continuity which 
links them to the man whose skeleton you saw 
at Le Moustier.” 

* How horrible ! ” I ejaculated involuntarily. 

“ Horrible? But why ? ” 

““He was so dead, so utterly, hopelessly dead. 
Do you think they will ever be as dead as 
that ?” 

*“ Assuredly,” replied he, laughing, “if the 
world lasts another fifty thousand years.” 


2. POMPADOUR 


We had been lunching at Brives, and in the 
afternoon set out for Pompadour. I do not 
know whether many people ever visit the old 
castle. I should judge not for it is hard to find, 
and there is little to see unless, like ourselves, 
one comes provided with an ample store of 
imagination. 

It was drawing toward evening, and the sky 
was already flushed with pink, when we came in 
sight of Pompadour—I remember a broad terrace 
with a balustrade, old ivy-mantled towers capped 
by pointed grey roofs, the whole surrounded by 
a moat, and guarded by walls and turrets. 

The ancient lords of Pompadour were for the 
most part law-abiding people, that is to say so 
far as the disturbed conditions of the country 
during the Middle Ages allowed anyone to be 
law-abiding. In the twelfth century their castle 
was sacked by the “ Routiers ’—those bands of 
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brigands who infested France during the Middle 
Ages—and in the seventeenth century we hear 
of a Monsieur de Pompadour, an official of the 
Court, himself something of a brigand, since he is 
represented as “conducting himself with regard 
to the peasants as if there was neither law nor 
king.” 

About a hundred years later we come across 
another Lord of the Castle, a very poor gentle- 
man we are told, who allowed himself to become 
involved in the plots of that dark little witch, 
La Duchesse de Maine, granddaughter of the 
great Condé, and who, with his accomplices, was 
cast into the Bastille. About twenty-five years 
later Louis XV. bestowed the estate, with its 
title, on his new favourite, Madame d’Etioles. 

Every one knows the story of Jeanne-Antoinette 
Poisson, afterwards Madame de Pompadour, how 
she fascinated the King with her blue phieton, her 
rose-coloured dresses, and her tall, graceful figure, 
her oval face and perfect features, the charming 
mouth, and her eyes of which no one could ever 
decide the colour. I had been reading her his- 
tory by Capefigue, and though I feel sure she 
never set her pretty eyes on the old dilapidated 
castle of which she bore the name, I could almost 
fancy I saw her with her royal lover on the terrace 
in the twilight. The King, who was thirty-five, 
and extremely handsome, had fallen into guch 
low spirits that no one could rouse him. He 
talked incessantly of death. If he met an elderly 
man he would ask whether he had made arrange- 
ments about his funeral. If he were passing a 
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cemetery he would send someone in to see how 
many new graves were there. The Queen was 
quite unable to help, but Madame de Pompadour 
could even make him laugh, though, as she told 
Madame du Hausset, her femme de chambre, 
she was sure “he always experienced a painful 
sensation when he was obliged to laugh.” 

But I believe he enjoyed her funny stories all 
the same, and that her wit was the true secret 
of her long empire over him. And she had 
other qualities which might be imitated by better 
women. She was not ashamed of her rather 
humble origin. There is the story of a poor 
relation, who in great distress besought the lady’s 
maid. to intercede with her mistress. 

“You had better write to her yourself,” said 
Madame du Hausset. “I know well how kind 
she is, I am sure she will be pleased if you tell 
her the truth.” 

So the letter was written, and the result was 
an immediate gift of money. As soon as the 
woman had decent clothes, she arrived to offer 
her thanks to the great lady, and in leaving, met 
the King, who was entering. 

** Who was that person ? ” asked Louis. 

‘© She was a very poor relation of mine,’ Fephes 
Madame. 

“‘ Then she came to ask for help? ” 

66 No! ! 99 

** But why then... ? ” 

“She came to thank me for a little service I 
have rendered her,” said Madame, blushing for 
fear of seeming to boast of her good deed. 
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“‘ Ah,” said the King; “ well, since she is your 
relation, allow me also to oblige her. I shall 
order her to receive a pension of fifty louis; she 
can begin to draw it to-morrow.” 

The chambermaid adds that Madame’s lovely 
eyes filled with tears of pleasure, and she kissed 
Louis’ hand again and again. 

I do not know why I thought of this episode as 
i looked at the old castle. As I say, I doubt if 
Madame de Pompadour ever set eyes on it! It 
would have been much too dull to enter into 
her scheme for keeping the King amused. But 
the very name suggests her story, and, in the 
heartless and profligate days in which she lived, 
it is good to think that perhaps even Louis XV. 
and Madame de Pompadour were not quite so 
bad as they have been painted. 


CHAPTER XII 
1. CHALUS 


WE have all, as children, thrilled over the story 
of Richard Cceur-de-Lion. For years he was my 
hero, as probably he was yours. There was 
such romance in his life, with its songs, and 
crusades, his faithful Blondel, and intermittent 
friendship with Philip Augustus of France. I 
remember a certain highly-coloured picture of 
his death-bed which used to hang in my nursery. 
It represented an open pavilion, like a cricket 
tent, where Richard, crowned and robed, was 
reclining on a lion skin, gesticulating with one 
arm, while a yellow-haired Berengaria of Navarre 
was sucking the wrist of the other. At the 
entrance to the tent stood Bertrand de Gourdon, 
bound with ropes, glaring defiance at his fallen 
foe; while in the background could be seen 
a great theatrical-lodking feudal castle—walls, 
towers, drawbridge, all complete. 

“ Well,” says Richard, “‘ and what have I done 
that you should kill me? ” 

** You have slain, with your own hand, my father 
and two brothers,” replies Gourdon fiercely, “‘ and 
I have taken my revenge. Provided you die, I 
care not what torment I suffer, since I shall have 
rid the world of such a tyrant.” 
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Here is another picture. A wild heathery 
country ; all the earth green and gold, painted in 
washes over the warm red-brown of a sandy 
soi. The sun is casting long shadows across 
the road, lighting the heather to purple, so that 
the country looks as though it were wrapping 
itself for sleep in a royal robe; and against the 
crimson sky, two black, ruined towers. That is 
what is left of the dream of my childhood. For 
this is Chalus, and these are the twin Castles of 
Adémar, Viscount of Limoges, the rebellious 
vassal who refused to give up a treasure which 
Richard protested had been found on his land. 
And the pavilion, the death-bed? We shall find 
nothing of that here, but at Chinon. At Chalus, 
the Lion-hearted received his death wound, not 
in the wrist—the arrow struck him in the left 
shoulder. 

We had stopped to look up at one of the great 
gloomy towers, which can scarcely have been 
touched since the days of the siege, and I was 
trying to re-people the scene with the wild hordes 
of soldiers, who were ever at Richard’s beck and 
call. We were just wondering where the King 
himself stood when a girl, who might have been 
the school teacher, stopped, and, asking if we had 
seen the stone of Richard, led us through a very 
wet meadow to where, among the grass, was a 
low small pyramid. 

“There it is,” said the girl. “That is where 
he stood, your English King. It is there that the 
arrow of Gourdon struck him—ah, the brave 
Gourdon!” And she went on to tell about 
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the siege. It was not a pretty tale. Richard 
was not popular among his enemies. Lion-hearts 
seldom are. 

“Sometimes when I pass the castle at night I 
can see the bodies of the poor guards hanging 
from the walls,” continued the girl. “ They seem 
to sway to and fro, to and fro in the breeze. One 
would say they were still alive.” 

** He had all the garrison hanged ? ”’ I faltered. 

‘“ All save Bertrand de Gourdon, who was 
skinned alive,” said the girl cheerfully. I looked 
round in horror. This very meadow grass, so 
rich and rank, was it still fed by the bodies once 
piled upon it? And the castle, surely that crimson 
stain is not of the sunset ! 

“They were very cruel in those days,” I 
observed apologetically. “It was the manner 
of the times.” 

‘“Oh yes, Madame,” she replied, “that is 
true. But all the same it was a happy day for 
France when Richard of England was killed. 
Madame knows that he was buried here ? ” 

“Really ?” said I, for as all the world knows 
his tomb is to be seen at Fontevrault. 

“Oh oui, Madame. Assurément il est enterré 
au dessous.”’ 

‘* But there is no inscription,” I objected. 

“It has disappeared,” replied the girl, “ but 
undoubtedly there was one formerly.” 
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2. LOCHES 


Never had I seen Loches looking so beautiful. 
It is always one of the lovely places of France, 
and one of the most interesting, especially to 
an Englishman, for was it not the cradle of our 
Plantagenet Kings ? 

Its very name suggests a Celtic origin, Loches, 
or loch, a lake or morass, and beside this swamp 
a great rocky hillock covered with thick forest. 
Down by the water a few wattled huts, and, 
honeycombed in the rock above, chambers, 
passages, latebree, such as those described by 
Cesar as belonging especially to the early Celts 
of Gaul. 

Such was the first Loches, the acropolis of the 
district, to which, in time of war, the people of 
the plains could run and find safety. Over this 
human rabbit warren, the Romans raised the ' 
castle which afterwards, under the Dukes of 
Anjou, became one of the greatest of the royal 
prisons ; while around the castle, and down into 
the plain, gathered, little by little, the town, 
much as one sees it to-day. 

We put up at a quaint old inn, the Hotel de 
France, and after dinner went prowling round the 
streets in our usual manner. Presently, passing 
beneath the gateway, we reached the Church 
of Saint-Ours, where, in the dim moonlight, strange 
unearthly monsters were grinning—two-bodied 
lions, and birds, and long, strange, headless 
figures. But it was in the sunshine of the morning 
that we made our way to the castle, and visited 
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the dungeons where Louis XI. and other royal 
tyrants kept their wretched victims, just as in 
former times the Romans no doubt used these 
ancient caverns. 

I always make a point of going round the 
dungeons when I am at Loches; it gives me a 
feeling of contentment and peace with the world 
as I find it. The man who took us over on this 
particular occasion had quite a distinct gift for 
making one’s blood curdle. There were his stories 
of Foulques Nerra, or the Black, builder of the 
great donjon keep. He it was who had his wife, 
Elizabeth of Vendéme, burned to death because 
she gave him no sons; and then, frightened at 
what he had done, went on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, by way of penance. 

And there was his nephew, Foulques le Rechin, 
who, in order to reign alone, shut up his miser- 
able brother, Geoffroi le Barbu, in one of the 
terrible dungeons, where he remained for thirty 
years. When at last his nephew, on the death 
of le Rechin, opened thé prison doors, the poor 
Barbu was a gibbering idiot. 

But, indeed, such stories as these lie behind 
every stone of Loches. It is not so many years 
ago that they used to exhibit to visitors the great 
wooden cage in which Cardinal La Balue expiated 
his treason to Louis XI. The Bishop of Verdun, 
who was the inventor of the horrible contrivance, 
suffered a like fate, and the people, who had 
but little sympathy with either of these worthies,, 
used to sing :— 
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‘Monsieur La Balue 
A perdu la viie, 
De ses eveschés ; 
Monsieur de Verdun 
N’en a plus pas un, 
Tous sont despeschés.”” 


I expect the poor creatures had a happy time, 
for Olivier le Diable, the King’s barber, had been 
appointed Governor of the Castle, “ pour les bons, 
grans, louables, continuels et recommandables 
services qu’il nous a des longtemps fay auprés de 
notre personne.” 

We were shown the dungeon, to the roof of 
which it is said La Balue’s cage was slung, 
though this is probably not true. For three 
years he remained caged, unable to stand, sit, or 
lie. Louis XI. used to visit him occasionally, and 
with his favourite, Olivier, would stand and jeer 
at the prisoner through a hole in the door. Con- 
sidered as a State prison of the period, the Castle 
of Loches was quite a model establishment. Just 
within the entrance was an even more terrible 
cage, where Philippe de Comines, the great his- 
torian of Louis XI., spent eight months, unable 
to turn round, but contriving, nevertheless, to 
write a great deal of the wonderful Memoirs 
which have rendered him so famous. 

We were examining the pathetic writings which 
the Duke of Milan traced on the walls of his cell 
during his long imprisonment, when the pretty 
young wife of the jailer came to tell him that a 
couple of men had been brought in for thieving. 

‘““ Who is it?” he asked. “Jean and Henri? 
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Oh well, take the keys and tell them to go to 
their cells; Ill see to them directly,” and, 
glancing at me with a smile, he added: ‘‘ They 
know the way, the rogues. They are regular 
clients.” 

As the young woman turned, and made her 
way up into the sunshine, I looked back at the 
dungeon, and could but contrast the lot of this 
humble pair of criminals with that of the many 
noble captives who, in olden days, suffered in the 
ancient royal Castle of Loches. I have heard 
people deny that the world has changed for the 
better during the last few hundred years. They 
will talk about the good old times, and even 
regret that they did not live in them. I should 
like to take such to Loches, and show them these 
prisons: the Black Hole, where the Comte de 
Saint-Vallier, father of Diane de _ Poitiers, 
languished, while his daughter was living in luxury 
and splendour at the Court of Henri II. They 
should see the Torture Chamber, with its horrible 
iron bar, the dens and oubliettes, and worst of 
all, the Forgotten Cells, like that found a few 
years since, with the skeleton of a man sitting 
gazing, with empty sockets, toward the iron door 
which he was never more to see open. 

Even if we go to the Chateau Royal, where 
Agnés Sorel, the beautiful mistress of Charles VII., 
dwelt, her monument in the little turret will 
remind us how she died by poison, at the hand 
of the terrible Dauphin—her only crime that of 
trying to protect the King from his undutiful 
son, They say her ghost, with that of her royal 
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lover, still paces up and down the terrace on 
moonlit nights. Yes, I think it would do some 
people good to go to Loches. And after they 
had seen it all, and listened to the long story of 
crime and cruelty which the custodian has to 
tell, they should sit for a while on the seat 
beneath the apple tree, which has sprung up in 
the grim old courtyard, and watch the jailer 
playing with his baby, while his wife goes to see 
to the comforts of the new prisoners, who, by the 
by, sleep in the Torture Chamber ! 

‘And you are not afraid of living over these 
awful dungeons?” I asked, as we were coming 
away. The jailer looked at me, and gave a 
laugh : 

“Not I!” he said. “Il y a longtemps que 
ces messieurs la ont cassé leur pipe. Hf they 
were living now... But,” he continued, his 
face turning grave, “my wife will never stir 
out alone at night. She is a Breton; they are 
all superstitious.” 

The young wife had come up as he was speaking, 
and overheard the last words. 

** Well,” said she, with a little shiver, ‘‘it is 
when I see the crows. We all know what that 
means. Such souls are not good to meet in the 
dark!” 

But I shall have made you feel gloomy with 
my stories. You will not want to visit Loches, 
and it is, as I say, the most beautiful place 
imaginable. There is the great chestnut tree 
planted by Francis I., and the Oratory of Anne 
of Brittany, a love token from her husband, 
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Louis XII. And there is the glorious forest with 
the little circular chapel—La Chartreuse du Liget 
—built by Henry II. of England for the monks 
of Saint-Bruno. And above all, there are end- 


less legends of the ancestors of our Plantagenet 
Kings. 


CHAPTER XIII 
1. CHINON 


We have reached Chinon. How charming, even 
in its decay, is this old royal castle of the 
Plantagenets. What must it have been in its 
splendour ! 

Originally, like all these ancient residences, 
it was a mere fortress commanding the valley 
of the Vienne. It has seen the Romans, the 
Visigoths, the Franks, and later, the English or 
rather the Plantagenets. 

You will remember how Matilda, the only 
remaining child of Henry I., married the hand- 
some young Count of Anjou, Geoffroi le Bel. 
That is how Chinon came into the possession of 
the English Crown. I do not think Matilda 
ever lived there, but her son, Henry II., made it 
his favourite home. After he had added to the 
old fortress, strengthened the ramparts, and 
built the splendid apartments destined for him- 
self and his Court, it must have been a truly 
royal residence. 

It was evening when we arrived, for we had 
spent the morning at Loches, and loitered niuch 
on the way. In my tiny room, at the Hétel 
Boule d’Or, I lay all night listening to the rushing 
of the Vienne, here broad and opulent, as befits 
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a river which has known so many royal persons. 
How many songs it sang in its rich deep voice ! 

Next morning, as soon as we had finished break- 
fast, we set out for the castle. Up and up we 
climbed, through the shadowy streets of ancient 
grey houses, till we reached La Tour de l’Horloge, 
and, entering the precincts, I presently found 
the window-sill of what was once a great hall. 
There, seating myself, I looked down over the 
roofs to the bridge built, it is said, by Henry 
Plantagenet. Up in the ivy sparrows are chatter- 
ing; and swallows flash past my window, stretch- 
ing their wings in preparation for their long flight 
southward. Down in the town a church bell 
is tolling mournfully, and I begin wondering 
vaguely whether it is for the passing of the soul 
of Henry, or Richard, or Jeanne d’Arc; for the 
centuries are dissolving, the past is the past no 
longer, as I sit there in my window at Chinon. 

Boom! goes the great bell. Hush, the birds 
are all talking about it. The swallows have 
brought the news of the meeting of the Kings 
of France and England at Colombiers. It was 
Henry who arrived first, they say, ill as he was, 
bent double with pain. 

‘‘ Marshal,” he groaned, “good gentle sir, a 
cruel agony has seized me by the heels. I have 
never suffered as I am suffering now.” 

‘* Sire,” cried the Marshal, “lie, I pray you, 
beneath this tree, and rest a while.” 

We all know the story of the meeting which 
followed; of the disgraceful terms of the treaty 
which Henry found himself forced to sign; of the 
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kiss of peace he was obliged to give his traitor 
son, Richard, and the curse he muttered as he 
did so. 

It was to Chinon he was borne, after learning 
at Azay-le-Rideau that his youngest and favourite 
child, John, had also deserted him for the King of 
France. The news had broken his heart. 

‘“‘ Enough,” said he, “ you have said enough 
and turning to the wall, he began to shiver. His 
face became first red, then white, his pain such 
that he could neither hear nor see, and when he 
spoke, no one could understand what he said. So 
they brought him along by the banks of the 
river to Chinon—a knight holding his feet, and 
his illegitimate son, Geoffrey, perhaps the only 
person who loved him, supporting his head and 
driving away the flies which were settling fast 
on his poor pinched face. Suddenly the King 
opened his eyes and smiled faintly. 

““My son,” said he, “my very dear son, you 
have always been faithful to me, and grateful 
as sons should be to their fathers. If God is 
gracious enough to cure me of this illness, I will 
make you the greatest and most powerful 
among the great. And should I die without 
rewarding you, I pray God to give you what ' 
you deserve.” 

As I sit in the window I fancy I can hear them 
moving the dying King into the Chapel of Saint- 
Melaine. There, before the altar, he died next 
day ; and when the few barons who had remained 
faithful to him arrived, they found him stripped, 
by his worthless servants, of his very sheets, 
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lying there all but naked, so that a certain 
Wiliam Trihan had, for very shame, to fling his 
mantle over him. And the following day he was 
borne to the Abbey of Fontevrault, where he 
still lies, for all I know, together with his old 
sceptre, and round his head the bit of gold fringe, 
which was all they could find him by way of a 
crown. And if you go to Fontevrault you will 
find his effigy lying in the South transept beside 
_ that of his son Richard. They say that as the 
King’s body lay in the choir of the great Abbey 
Church awaiting burial, Richard came and stood 
looking down upon him, when the limbs of the 
corpse began to quiver, and blood to flow from 
every pore. 

It was but ten years later that Richard himself 
was brought to Chinon. We have so lately 
visited Chalus that I need not remind any one 
of his wound. It had suppurated on the long and 
trying journey, for he had insisted on being taken 
to Chinon, his favourite home. He must have 
suffered horribly. It was a dying man who was 
brought into the town that March evening of 
1199. They had reached the cross-roads when 
the King stopped them. 

“‘T can go no further,” said he; “ I am dying.” 
There was, close at hand, a dependence of the 
castle. You may see it to-day, Le Grand Carroi, 
a fine old half-timbered building. They call it 
still “‘the House of Richard.” ‘There they took 
him; it would at least spare the painful jolting 
climb up the hill. So he died, and from one of 
those broad low windows his soul passed out to 
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meet its deserts. Such was the end of the 
Lion-hearted. 

‘* Will Madame not come and see the castle?” 
It is the gardienne, disgusted with what she takes 
to be my want of interest. 

“To be sure. Tell me, where was the chamber 
where Jeanne d’Arc found the King.” The woman 
brightened instantly. 

“Voila!’? she cried, pointing to where a 
chimneypiece can still be seen, hanging high upon 
a tottering ivy-mantled wall. 

“That was the Grande Salle, and there you 
see the very hearth by which the Dauphin was 
standing.” And she went on to tell of the Maid’s 
arrival at Chinon; how she was carefully watched 
for ten days to make sure she was not a witch, 
and finally, one evening, when the hall was lighted 
up with torches, presented to the King, or as the 
woman called him, perhaps in imitation of Jeanne, 
“le Dauphin.” The girl was brought in dressed 
as a man, still wearing the sword given to her 
by Baudricourt of Vaucouleurs, and before her 
walked the Comte de Venddme. It is said that 
the King, in order to try the Maid’s powers, had 
disguised himself, and commanded one of his 
courtiers to represent him. But she knew him 
at once, and, going straight to him, took him 
aside and spoke to him in private. 

While the woman was talking, we had crossed 
the bridge over the moat into the third court, ohce 
the soldiers’ quarters, where is the donjon, or 
Tour de Coudray. The great round keep, with its 
stone floor and groined roof, was a strange bed- 
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chamber for a young girl. Yet it was here the 
Maid slept during her stay at Chinon. The little 
chapel of Saint-Michel, where she used to pray 
and converse with her heavenly visitors, has dis- 
appeared ; the foundation only remaining. But 
the keep is there, rising from a tangle of trees 
and grasses, approached by a clipped yew hedge. 
And as you stand within the gloomy cell the 
thought suddenly leaps into your mind that these 
very stones have listened to the Maid’s voice; 
that this roof has looked down upon her as she 
slept; that from this low doorway she set out 
for the siege of Orléans. We can see her spring- 
ing lightly on to her great black charger, and 
flourishing the little battle-axe she always from 
henceforth carried; while at her side hangs the 
great sword of Abderahman, which she had 
sent for from the Church of Saint-Catherine-de- 
Fierbois, where it had lain since the days of 
Charles Mariel. 

“Come, my lords,” she cries, stretching out 
her hand toward Orléans, “let us be off. In 
a short time we will return to this noble castle, 
bearing to the Dauphin, our master, the news 
of the deliverance of his good town of Orléans. 
After that we will take him to Rheims, where 
he shall be consecrated in the name of heaven.” 

And then? Well then, you turn away and 
go down into the town with a much more vivid 
sense of the story than you had when you 
came up! 

Down on the quay you will find a statue 
of Rabelais, who is supposed to have been a 
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native of Chinon. And indeed his wit may well 
have had its origin in this smiling town, where, 
like the young Gargantua, the children of the 
country still spend their time “ drinking, eating, 
and sleeping ; eating, sleeping, and drinking; or 
in sleeping, drinking, and eating.” 


2. AZAY-LE-RIDEAU 


It is but a few miles from Chinon to Azay-le- 
Rideau, with its ancient church, and beautiful 
Renaissance chateau, built by Gilles Berthelot 
in the sixteenth century. This Berthelot was 
an interesting person, a descendant of one of 
those bourgeois gentilshommes whom Louis XI. 
delighted to honour. Gilles’ himself was a 
Treasurer of France under Francis I., and 
very rich, having an extraordinary genius for 
inventing new taxes. In spite of this gift, 
however, he fell into disgrace, and had to 
flee into exile, just as he was completing his 
magnificent castle. His possessions being con- 
fiscated, the chateau was taken over by Francis, 
who finished it, placing his “ salamander” over 
the entrance, and below, the device ‘‘ Nutrisco et 
extinguo”’; and from henceforth it became one of 
the King’s hunting lodges. They must have had 
very cosy times when they visited this little 
castle—Francis and his Flying Squadron of ladies. 
The kitchen, with its enormous hearth, and walls 
still hung with fifteenth-century pots, pans, grills, 
and ladles, looks capable of providing for any 
number of hungry hunters. 
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A solemn and impressive individual met us at 
the entrance, and showed us round. 

“I dare say many a good dance has been held 
here,” I remarked as we reached La Salle des 
Fétes, with its Gobelin tapestry and shining 
floor. 

“Doubtless, Madame,” he answered gravely. 
“They knew how to dance—ces Rois Valois—if 
they knew nothing else.” And he spoke truly, 
for it was the epoch when the art of dancing 
reached its highest perfection. 

Presently we came to the sleeping chamber of 
the “Salamander,” and pictured him with his 
long nose, lying behind the blue curtains of the 
bed. And the rooms are not uninhabited, for, 
besides the phantoms who flit about them, the 
walls are covered with portraits of the royal 
persons who once dwelt there. In the library, 
for instance, we find Henry IV. with Queen 
Margot, and Gabrielle d’Estrées, who, their 
earthly differences finished, are hobnobbing quite 
peacefully together. And there is Francis him- 
self, with his favourite Duchesse d’Ktampes, and 
his daughter-in-law, Catherine de Médicis. 

Outside, the grounds are bright with dahlias ; 
the old balustrades mantled with pale wistaria 
and crimson creepers. I can see Francis at the 
door, calling, in his impatient voice, for his horse, 
while servants run hither and thither. He fed 
on fire, they say, and certainly his temper was 
warm enough to justify the supposition. 


CHAPTER XIV 
1. LANGEAIS 


An old castle is Langeais, with dark memories of 
that same Foulques Nerra who rendered himself 
so notorious at Loches by the murder of his wife. 

Directly you have crossed the drawbridge, and 
entered the door beneath the portcullis, you will 
see, beyond the garden, the ruins of his donjon. 
For the present Castle of Langeais, ancient as it is, 
does not stand on the site of the original fortress. 

It was Pierre de la Broce, barber-surgeon to 
King Louis the Saint, who commenced the exist- 
ing building, and Louis XI. who finished it, leaving 
it very much as it stands to-day. Here his son 
Charles VIII. and Anne, Duchess of Brittany, 
were married in 1491, and here she came to stay 
later with her second husband, Louis XII., who 
seems to have been much attached to the grim 
old building. 

But we are still standing on the drawbridge. 
Let us pull the bell. What a clang! I hope we 
shall not be seized for our boldness and clapped 
into a dungeon! But just as we are thinking 
of running away the gate beneath the portcullis 
is opened by a neat, mild-looking parlourmaid, 
who asks us politely to walk in, and suddenly 
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midst of the fifteenth century. I cannot picture 
the castle to you in detail. You must go and 
visit it for yourselves. You will wander through 
rooms hung with ancient tapestry, furnished with 
fifteenth-century beds, chests, and settles. Here 
is the great hall where Charles and Anne were 
married. It is now the Salon of Madame Siegfried, 
a perfectly charming room, cosy, full of treasures, 
hung with priceless Flemish tapestries. And as 
you stroll about looking at everything, it is easy 
to recall stories of the place, stories of Louis XI. 
and his daughters, of Charles VIII. and Anne of 
Brittany, and of Louis, his successor, who seems 
still to be quite a hero at Langeais. 

But the most interesting story of all is that of 
Pierre de la Broce, the founder. 

He had been made Sire de Langeais, and was 
a great Court favourite when the King, Philippe 
le Hardi, having lost his first wife, Isabelle of 
Aragon, married the beautiful and fascinating 
Marie de Brabant. From the beginning she and 
the favourite were at daggers drawn, and when 
Louis, the eldest of her step-sons, died two years 
after her marriage, Pierre de la Broce caused it 
to be whispered abroad that the Queen had had 
him poisoned. 

Presently the rumour reached the King. 
“Sire,” said a Courtier, “they are saying that 
Madame and her foreign ladies poisoned Mon- 
seigneur Louis.” Then the storm broke, not on 
the head of Marie, but on that of her accuser, 
Pierre de la Broce. Letters had been found, it 
is said, betraying the secrets of France to the 
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Court of Castile. He was seized, taken to Mont- 
faucon, and there hanged without even the oppor- 
tunity of defending himself; three or four of the 
great lords of France conducting him to the gibbet, 
and standing round till all was over. 

And what was in the letters? No one ever 
knew. Some say that the Sire de Langeais 
himself poisoned the Prince. There are many 
mysteries belonging to a castle like this. 

The cliffs on either side of the Loire, between 
Langeais and Tours, are honeycombed with caves, 
many of which are inhabited. They form little 
villages, or rather, I might say a long continuous 
straggling village, very picturesque, and very, 
very ancient; for here, as at Les Eyzies, we are 
face to face with one of the earliest of human 
settlements. 

Now we find ourselves passing Cing-Mars, or 
Campus Martius as it was probably originally 
called, with its high brick tower, on the top 
of which the beacon fires were once lighted to 
warn the inhabitants of the Upper Loire of the 
approach of those pirates who formerly infested 
the estuary. 

The old castle, whose ruins stand near by, was 
the family home of that traitorous favourite of 
Louis XIII., Henri Coiffier de Cing-Mars, beheaded, 
by order of Richelieu, at Lyons in 1642. 


~* 


2. LUYNES 


A little later, at the opening of a side valley 
to the north, we came upon the Castle of Luynes 
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standing on its rock, reminding one of Charles 
d’Albret, another favourite of Louis XIII. I do 
not know whether the Duke ever came to his 
castle. He was probably too busy at Court, 
fighting the battles of the young King against 
the machinations of his mother, Marie de 
Médicis, Richelieu, and the Maréchal d’Ancre. 

I remember reading somewhere how skilled he 
was in training hawks, and that the boy King, 
who had so little to occupy or amuse hin, first 
grew to love the handsome young Duke on account 
of the splendid hunting birds he gave him. The 
King found other uses for him later. Do you 
remember the story of the murder of the 
Marshal? That was Luyne’s work. He and the 
King had planned it between them. 

“And now,” said little Louis, half crying for 
joy, as the shouts of “ Vive le Roi!” told him 
that the plot had succeeded, and that his enemy 
was really dead; “and nowlIam King! I have 
always been King, but for the future I shall be 
King more than ever.” 

Alas, poor Louis ! 

The village lying at the foot of the rock is 
picturesque, with the blacksmith’s shop beside 
the entrance to the steps leading up the castle, 
and an old wooden market-hall, such as one now 
seldom sees in this part of France. And in its 
broad, stony bed the river keeps turning and 
twisting, like a restless sleeper unable to make 
up his mind on which side to lie. 
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8. TOURS 


The road is growing more frequented. We must 
be nearing Tours. Another mile or two and we 
come in sight of the towers of Saint-Gatien, and 
enter the old city of Saint-Martin to find it just 
the same as ever; the outside of the Cathedral 
still undergoing repairs; the streets still crowded 
and noisy; the dinner at the H6tel-du-Faisan 
still excellent; the rooms still clean and com- 
fortable; the servants still obliging; the bill in 
the morning still a little more than we expected. 
How pleasant it is to be back in the dear old 
place, and feel the familiar Saints around one ! 

We had been into the dark Cathedral, where 
we had just been able to make out, lying together 
on their slab, the little white forms of the two 
children of Charles VIII. and Anne of Brittany. 
There, too, we had found Saint Gregory, the 
historian, who told us once more the beautiful 
story of Saint Gatien, first missionary to this 
valley of the Loire. And, above all, in his deep 
dark crypt beneath the new Basilica, we had 
just been able to pay our respects to Saint Martin 
before the gates were closed for the night. 


CHAPTER XV 
1. CHENONCEAUX 


CHENONCEAUX is one of the few French chateaux 
around which, as far as I know, there clings no 
tragedy. Directly we see it, lying among the 
willows and sedges of the gentle Cher, we feel a 
sense of pleasure. This is a home, a real home; 
where we ourselves might live, and sleep, with- 
out being afraid of the ghosts which haunt most 
of the castles we have been visiting. 

The castle is not very old, as French castles 
count age. It was built in the reign of Francis I. 
by Thomas Bohier, the great financier, as a home 
for himself and his family. As to its story, the 
servant who showed us round related it un- 
consciously, as she named the various rooms and 
their pictures. 

“Portrait of a gentleman, supposed to be 
Thomas Bohier. It is attributed to Vandyke,” 
and we saw, looking out of its frame, a strong 
shrewd face, which seemed to be regarding, with 
a sort of amused contempt, the picture of the 
frivolous beauties whose expensive tastes had 
supplied his fortune. 

‘* Chamber of Francis I.” Again we see the long- 
nosed Valois and his Italian daughter-in-law, 
Catherine de Médicis. Here is her cabinet; this 
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very ceiling has looked down upon her wax-like 
face and bulging eyes. 

“‘ Le Salon de Diane de Poitiers.” Ah yes, here 
on the splendid chimneypiece are the interlaced 
monograms of herself and her royal lover. And 
see, we have her as the virgin huntress, in blue, 
surrounded by dogs and cherubs, “* Par Primatice, 
Madame,” volunteers our guide, noting our 
interest. 

And there is the portrait of Catherine herself, 
hanging in the very chamber of Diane, replacing 
her, just as she replaced her at Chenonceaux. 
The Queen had always coveted this estate, and 
no sooner was the breath out of Henry’s body 
than she seized the castle, giving Diane in ex- 
change the gloomy Chaumont, whither we will 
presently follow her. But, all the same, it is 
Diane who flits about before us through the old 
rooms and galleries. It was she who built this 
bridge over the Cher, finding it “desirable to 
have a quick and easy communication with the 
farther bank, where is a thick sylvan wood, 
watered by fountains, and flowery as an April 
meadow.” 

We crossed this bridge, passing through the 
long gallery which Catherine raised over it, “for 
the giving of feasts, dances by torchlight, and 
other festivities,” as she said. But having reached 
the other end, we failed to find “ Diane’s flowery 
meadow.” Indeed, we only discovered an ex- 
ceedingly objectionable smell, as though all the 
unsavoury memories, which have gathered round 
the Queen and the favourite, had risen from the 
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past to poison the air of the present. Before it 
we retreated, wondering how Diane, herself such 
a lover of cleanliness, could have endured it. 
But as we strolled along the path by the river, 
where the briar roses grow wild and fragrant, the 
romance of the old place returned. The perfume 
of the flowers made us forget the scandals and 
quarrels of the Court. We thought of the boy 
King, Francis II., and his young bride, Marie 
Stuart, who spent their honeymoon here, and 
used to wander hand in hand along this walk of 
an evening. I expect they loved the roses too, 
and would sit watching the river as it flowed 
beneath the arches of the gallery. 

And Diane’s garden—what stories can it not 
tell of masked balls and illuminated fétes? But 
she must have been growing rather old for such 
a life. It was a woman of sixty who passed 
down the avenue for the last time. I wonder 
if she noticed the trees as we do, the dwarf oaks 
of the forest-land, where later the Huguenots 
used to meet, and plot against the Duc de 
Guise. 

Before we leave Chenonceaux there is one 
other memory we must evoke—a sweet and 
gentle memory, of one of the many victims of 
the manners and morals of those times. At her 
death Catherine de Médicis had left Chenonceaux 
to her daughter-in-law, Louise de Lorraine, who, 
after the murder of her husband, Henri IIL, 
came to live here. Very quiet and religious she 
seems to have been, a nun rather than a queen ; 
devoting herself to the poor and sick; spending 
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her life in doing good, so that the remembrance 
of La Reine Blanche, as she was called, on account 
of her white mourning robes, has come down 
even to the present day. 


2. AMBOISE 


If Chenonceaux is a recent castle, Amboise is 
one of the most ancient. Cesar it was who 
built the foundations and raised the first fortress. 
Its great tower was crowned by a statue of Mars, 
which they say fell, struck by lightning, at the 
approach of the first Christian missionary who 
came to Amboise. 

But we need not go back so far as Ceesar’s day. 
Louis XI. is the first person who will meet us at 
Amboise. He is spending his honeymoon here. 
He has just married Charlotte de Savoie, after 
the death of his first wife, the unfortunate young 
Margaret of Scotland, and is giving all manner 
of fétes in consequence, perhaps to hide his want 
of enthusiasm for his new bride. A few years 
afterwards his son Charles is born, and the bells 
of Amboise ring out joyfully. But Louis has 
retired to his lair at Plessis-les-Tours, and poor 
Charlotte and her son are left alone together. 
I dare say they were happier without the King. 
Louis was not a comfortable man to have abgut 
the house. ‘The universal Spider,” as Philippe 
de Comines called him, came to see them some- 
times, but generally they lived absolutely alone, 
the Prince growing up almost uneducated, with 
scarcely the state of an ordinary gentleman, and 
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often in absolute want of money to pay his 
way. 

It was to this castle that Charles, on becoming 
King, brought his wife,-Anne of Brittany, after 
the marriage at Langeais. Here their children 
were born; and here they died one after the 
other. It was while the King was walking along 
this very terrace, on his way to watch a game 
of ball, that passing beneath yonder low doorway 
he struck his forehead. For a moment he 
appeared stunned, then, making light of it, went 
on his way. But suddenly, as he was watching 
the game, he staggered’ and fell back. They 
carried him to a room close by, a poor dirty 
place belonging to a servant, where nine hours 
afterwards he died, as Philippe de Comines says : 
“A Prince little understood, but so good that 
it would be impossible ever to see a_ better 
creature.” 

It is said that Anne, on realising she had lost 
him, burst into tears, exclaiming: ‘‘ Oh, my be- 
loved husband, I never will marry any one of 
lower rank than yourself!” and as we shall find 
later she was shortly united to the next King, 
Louis XII., an old flame of hers. 

There is one episode, enacted here at Amboise, 
so tragic that it blots out the memory of all 
others. It is the year 1560. The Duc de Guise 
and his party are not feeling too secure. There 
are rumours of plots in the air. The Huguenots 
are suspected of a design to get the young King, 
Francis II., and his wife into their power, away 
from the baleful influence of the Queen Mother, 
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the Duke, and the Cardinal. But their schemes 
are betrayed. The Court is moved swiftly and 
secretly out of harm’s way to Amboise. A few 
days later, in the wood, the Huguenot ‘chief, La 
Renaudie, is captured, and hung from a gibbet 
on the middle of the bridge. What a sight for 
the ladies to look down upon! But the Duke 
has provided even more exciting entertainment. 
Every one suspected of being in any way concerned 
with the Conjuration d’Amboise, as the plot was 
called, was seized. Then the walls of Amboise 
were decorated indeed—hung with bunches of 
bodies; bossed with groups of heads, till it 
“became quite interesting to stroll round of an 
evening and see how many more had been added 
during the day!” 

Régnier de la Planche, who has left an account 
of this awful retribution, adds: ‘‘ The execution 
of some of the principal prisoners was generally 
reserved till after dinner, an arrangement ex- 
pressly ordered by the Duc de Guise as a pastime 
for the ladies, who were beginning to find so long 
a stay at Amboise dull. And indeed they used 
to place themselves at the castle windows as if it 
had been a question of watching some mummery, 
showing no pity or compassion, or at least seeming 
to show none.” But we must remember that the 
Duke and Catherine were watching them, and 
that it would have been as much as their own 
lives were worth to have shown any sympathy 
with the victims. 

Sometimes they received a shock, as when 
the Sieur de Castelnau stopped as he was about 
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to lay his head on the scaffold, and, dipping his 
hands in the blood of the man who had gone 
before him, raised them red and dripping to 
heaven. 

** Lord,” he cried, “ see the blood of Thy children, 
and take vengeance! ” 

The regular executions stopped when some 
twelve hundred had been put to death. But 
still out in the forest the murders continued, 
travellers being strung up to the trees for no 
other crime than that of having a little money in 
their pockets ; while others were tied, hands and 
feet together, and cast into the Loire. The 
town at length grew so unbearable, so foul with 
murder and blood, that the Court had to move 
away. 

There is at Amboise an exquisite little chapel 
dedicated to Saint Hubert. Over the entrance 
is carved the scene of his meeting with the stag, 
and within is the tomb of Leonardo da Vinci. 
You can stay at Amboise for days if you are 
lucky enough to have the time; but if you stop 
for weeks, you will not exhaust either its charm 
or its interest. 


3. CHAUMONT 


And then there is Chaumont! What of 
Chaumont? The story there is mostly tragedy... . 
For ourselves we found Chaumont a mere 
country house, occupied by the Duc de Broglie ; 
who, being a great racing man, is covering a 
large part of his grounds with model stabling. 
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But Chaumont has its history, and very exciting 
history; for here, in the tenth century, lived 
Le Diable de Saumur, the only man of whom 
Foulques Nerra of Loches was really afraid. 
However, it is not of him, but of his descendant, 
Sulpice, that our story has to tell. We cannot 
go over the castle, so let us lie on the grass here, 
and, as we look up at the great towers, I will tell 
you about it. 

They were a wild race, these lords of Chaumont, 
and Sulpice found it hard to submit to the Count 
of Blois, his suzerain. So he rebelled, and a 
world of trouble it brought him. “At last he 
was made prisoner, and thrown into a dungeon 
at Chateaudun, where he had leisure to meditate 
on the inconveniences of immoderate appetites, 
and the dangers attending ambition. And the 
horror of the prison was but the prelude to 
fearful tortures. The conqueror practised on 
the unarmed knight all the cruelties which 
barbarous ages had invented. Sulpice, stripped, 
and loaded with chains, was stretched repeatedly 
on a bed of iron and placed over a glowing fire. 
The flesh of the unfortunate man was slowly 
roasted, and they had the ferocious precaution 
to stop the torture just at the moment his 
strength was beginning to fail. They then left 
the prisoner to recover for a few dgys, 
after which they recommenced their fiendish 
operations.” The treatment was applied for 
the purpose of “ persuading” Sulpice de Chau- 
mont to give up his fortress, it being so 
strong that they found it impossible to take 
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it by force. The prisoner, however, died without 
yielding; but his son, Hugues, himself in the 
hands of the enemy, was so terrified at sight 
of his father’s sufferings that he gave up all 
his possessions on condition that he was set at 
liberty. 

It was at Chaumont that Catherine de Médicis 
held her famous séance with her astrologer, 
Ruggieri, “homme noir, qui n’a le visage bien 
fait ; toujours habillé de noir, puissant homme,” 
to inquire as to the fate of her sons. The con- 
sultation took place in a large hall, which still 
remains almost untouched. We may be sure 
that the wizard—who, it is said, struck even his 
accomplices with terror — had fitted it up in 
the most approved fashion, with all manner of 
bizarre objects, calculated to impress the Queen. 
After showing her her children’s horoscopes, 
according to which they were all to die violent 
deaths, without leaving any offspring, he repeated 
his prognostications by means of a magic mirror, 
the account of which certainly sounds very weird 
and terrifying. 

“ First, through the room which Catherine 
beheld reflected in the mirror, passed the reigning 
King, a sad and mournful figure, whom the 
Queen had barely time to recognise before he 
vanished. After him followed Charles, who made 
thirteen and a half turns and disappeared, leaving 
a blood-stained cloud over the glass. Then came 
the Duc d’Anjou, afterwards Henry III., who 
passed fifteen times before vanishing.” 

No wonder that Catherine took a dislike to 
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Chaumont, and insisted on Diane de Poitiers 
accepting it in exchange for Chenonceaux. 

In later days Chaumont became for a time the 
home of Madame de Staél, who here composed 
some of her most charming works. 


CHAPTER XVI 
1. BLOIS 


“Qui n’a pas vu la ville de Blois au temps des lilas 
n’a pas connu Ja douceur de vivre.” 


So runs the old saying, and though this is not 
the time of lilacs “La Perle de la Loire” is 
looking very beautiful in the October sunset. 

To write the story of Blois would mean to 
write a great part of the history of the Kings 
and Queens of France. That task is, of course, 
impossible for me. But there are certain episodes 
which have left their mark upon Blois, and which 
flash upon our memory directly we enter the 
courtyard. 

Even as we approach the entrance we are re- 
minded that this was the birthplace of Louis XII. 
' See his statue in its beautiful niche over the 

great door! It was here that he lived a great 
part of his happy life with Anne of Brittany, 
whom he had married as soon as he decently 
could after the death of her first husband, 
Charles VIII. There is in the chapel a painted 
window representing the betrothal of the King 
and Queen; and everywhere you will find their 
emblems—the porcupine of Louis and the ermine 


of Anne. There are the windows from which 
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they leaned; the hearths by which they sat; 
the room where this Father of his People lay 
sick of his terrible illness; and the Queen’s 
chamber, where Anne breathed her last. As we 
stand in the gallery looking down on the court- 
yard, we can fancy we see the Queen’s coffin, 
covered with its ermines, being borne out under 
the archway, Louis following as chief mourner, 
and weeping, for he loved this little lame wife 
of his with all his heart. 

And as he passes away, followed by the 
splendid cortége, we bid farewell to him, for we 
know that he will never return to Blois. 

But come, let us look round the courtyard 
again. Even the chapel, which we have already 
mentioned, reminds us of the tragedy which is 
the great story of the castle. Here on the 9th 
of October 1566, Henri III. and the Duc de Guise 
received Holy Communion together, to mark 
their renewed affection and friendship. Was 
there ever such a sacrilege since the time of 
Judas? ‘There they knelt before the High Altar. 
In the Duke’s heart there were black thoughts 
enough, but in Henri’s there was murder—the 
murder of the very man beside whom he was 
kneeling. It was but ten weeks later that the 
blow was struck. The Duke, Le Balafré, was, 
with other members of the Council, discussing 
the question of the salt tax, a never-ending 
subject of dispute. The Duke was grave and a 
little distrait. There were whispers in the air; 
even Catherine de Médicis had warned him that 
there was danger brewing. As he was mounting 
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the magnificent outside staircase he found him- 
self followed by the captain and archers of the 
Guard, which startled him a little. But, with all 
his faults, Le Balafré was no coward. 

“Even if Death is coming in by the door, I am 
not going to fly out the window,” said he haughtily, 
when the Archbishop of Lyon begged him to leave 
Blois. And so there he stood, leaning against 
the great chimneypiece, a handsome figure of a 
man, listening perhaps to certain noises in the 
next room, which was the King’s bedchamber. 
And all the while the talk going on about “ La 
gabelle.” 

The King is not present. He has other things 
to occupy him. There are the daggers to be given 
out to the fifty-five assassins; the question to 
be settled as to who should strike the first blow. 
And all the time he is restless and nervous, for 
though he knows that prayers are being offered 
up in his private oratory for the success of his 
plot, this Duc de Guise has become so great a 
power in the land that the very idea of killing him 
seems impossible. When all is ready, Henri 
retires to the New Cabinet, which opens off the 
great bedroom, and closes the door. At the same 
time, Revol, the Secretary of State, goes out into 
_ the Council Chamber, and whispers to the Duke 
that His Majesty wishes to speak with him. So 
Le Balafré goes to the door, knocks, and enters. 
_ The King is in the Old Cabinet, says the gentleman 

of the bedchamber who admits him; and thither 
the Duke is making his way, when he finds himself 
closely followed by the Fifty-five. Surprised, 
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he turns. Instantly there is a scuffle. Unable — 
to draw his sword, because of his mantle, he is — 
seized by the arms and legs, flung down at foot 
of the King’s bed, while more than forty daggers © 
are plunged into his body. 

For two hours, they say, he lay there, with — 
his cloak thrown over him. At last Henri, who — 
had been giving orders for the capture of the 
other brother, le Cardinal de Guise, entered, and | 
approaching the body, pushed the head aside with — 
his foot. i 

‘““T should not have thought he was so tall,” 
was all he said, contemptuously, and ordered — 
the body to be burned and the ashes scattered over — 
the Loire. 

But in Paris much more was said. Over a 
hundred thousand persons, led by the clergy, 
walked through the streets, bearing lighted candles, 
and reciting the “ De Profundis.” Ata given signal 
they stopped, the lights were extinguished, and a 
savage cry arose: ‘‘ May God extinguish in like — 
manner the race of the Valois!” And at the head | 
of the procession walked the Duchesse de Mont- — 
pensier, sister of the murdered man, calling down — 
vengeance on the assassins. 

As we pass through the great rooms we can live 
the scene again. Here is the Salle des Gardes — 
where the Council was being held; here the chapel 
where the priests knelt, offering up their terrible — 
prayers. The guardian will point out to you the — 
Oratory of Catherine de Médicis; the Tour de 
Foix, where she studied the stars with her 
astrologer, Ruggieri; and the bedchamber where 
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she died only ten days after the murder of the 
Duke and Cardinal. 


2. CHAMBORD 


There is one King who appears very little at 
Blois, and yet it was he who built the most 
splendid portion of the whole castle, as we know 
from the “salamanders” which figure on the 
great staircase. It was probably too small and 
old-fashioned a residence for Francis I. He 
needed a Chambord. Twelve years Chambord 
took to build, though 1800 workmen were em- 
ployed. It is an unsatisfactory palace to visit, 
far less interesting than the other castles of the 
Loire. Even Francis I. himself seems to have 
been disappointed with it; and the Kings who 
came later occupied it very little. Louis XIV., 
it is true, spent some time here; it was at a 
féte given at Chambord in honour of Mademoiselle 
de Ja Valliere that Moliére’s “ Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme ”’ was performed for the first time. 

Chambord was built on the site of the old 
hunting-lodge of the Dukes of Orléans, and was 
said to be haunted by no one less than his satanic 
majesty himself, who, dressed in black, mounted 
on a black horse, followed by black dogs, and 
black-habited servants, used to gallop about 
through the black night, filimg the woods with 
shouts and cries. “Le chasseur noir” he was 
called, and it was death to meet him. Francis I. 
must have been a bold man to pull down the 
devil’s own lodge to make room for the castle. 
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I wonder if he and his sister, the Queen of Navarre, 
used to hear the sound of the ghostly hunt, and if 
that is the reason the great palace has never become 
popular like the other chateaux. 


3. CHATEAUDUN 


The sun was already beginning to set as we 
turned our backs on Blois and commenced our 
journey over the bare plateau which bounds the 
Loire valley to the north. Flat as a desert, flat 
as the ocean on a calm day, one can see on every 
side for miles and miles, for there is scarcely a 
bush or a tree, and the road goes on and on and on, 
endlessly, wearisomely. Even the most desolate 
country generally has its moment of beauty when 
the sun is sinking below the horizon. But there 
was nothing beautiful about this plain; it was 
hard, flat, unnatural. 

For a time I wondered vaguely at the effect, 
then suddenly it occurred to me that there were 
no shadows; save for the faintness of the light 
it might have been midday. I suppose it was 
merely that there was nothing to cast a shadow, 
but it gave a very weird effect, and one not 
altogether pleasant when one recalled the history 
of 1870. E 

““T don’t think we shall find anything hére,” 
said I. ‘“* The plain seems to go on for ever and 
ever. I wish we had not come.” The road, 
however, was good, and we raced along at such 
a pace that it was still light enough to find our 
way when we entered Chateaudun. 
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A large square Place, dimly lighted, and in the 
centre a monumental fountain. At one corner 
an old-fashioned inn, which improved on acquaint- 
ance. And still I wished we had not come, for I 
was tired, and, to tell the truth, almost satiated 
with the glories of the Loire. It had begun to 
rain, a fine drizzling rain, but it was not cold, and 
after dinner we sat with the windows open, while 
I wrote my notes of the day’s doings. Suddenly 
there arose, on the farther side of the Place, a 
wailing chant, a sound so weird and melancholy 
that it froze one’s very heart. 

“* What is it?” I whispered to the waiter, who 
had just brought in the coffee. “‘ What is it?” 

“They are practising the music for the 18th 
of October,”’ answered the man. 

“The 18th of October? But—but why the 
18th 2.” 

The man looked at me as if unable to believe his 
ears. 

“‘ But, Madame,” said he solemnly, “ because 
it is the Day of the Defence.” 

“‘ Ab yes, of course, I had forgotten. That, I 
suppose, is why you call this La Place du 18 
October ? ” 

“ Précisement, Madame.” 

*“* And the hotel was standing then ?” 

“Madame, it was all as you see. Nothing has 
changed, save that le patron was then young and 
active.” 

I pricked up my ears. 

“The patron? He was present at The 
Defence ?” 
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“‘ Mais, oui, Madame,” with conscious pride. 
“T should have assisted myself had I been 
born.” 

“Do you think the patron would tell me about 
Thee 

‘“* Madame, he will be ravished. It is his great 
pleasure to speak of those days. I will call him.” 

A moment later the door opened, and into the 
dimly lighted room came an elderly man, with 
the dignity of a soldier, and the self-assurance of 
one who had a good story and knew how to 
tell it. 

“Monsieur le Patron?’ He bowed, and 
seating himself opposite the window, looked out 
meditatively into the night. 

The lamplight was behind him, like the fire and 
glory of that past he was trying to recall, and his 
face was already shadowed by the night which 
was beginning to close down upon him. And so 
we sat a while in silence, listening to the rise and 
fall of that moaning dirge-like music; and all 
the time the slow heavy drops fell one by one from 
the roof like tears. 

‘““'We had been warned that the Germans had 
taken Orléans,” said he at last; “ we ought to 
have been prepared, but one always hopes for the 
best ; and although we had seen the glow of the 
flames of Varize and Avny, we thought we might 
escape. Defence? But le Conseil Municipal had 
decided that the town should not be defended— 
no walls, no garrison, no artillery, it was impossible ; 
they considered it contrary to their duty to expose 
it to pillage and fire. Grand Dieu! but we 
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defended it all the same.” His quiet voice had 
a ring of pride about it. ‘“‘ The Germans may say 
what they please, they had over twelve thousand 
troops; they came settling down like crows all 
over the plateau beyond the railway. Six 
batteries there were, six batteries, all directed 
on one defenceless town! Ah, they made a noise, 
I assure you. The shells burst everywhere—in 
the Church of the Madeleine, the castle, even in 
the hospital among the wounded. For us, we had 
a few franc-tireurs and national guards, perhaps 
five hundred in all, and for the rest there were 
the citizens. As I have said, no guns, no cavalry, 
but good barricades, and plenty of garden walls 
from behind which to shoot, and moreover, every 
house was a fortress. But one cannot fight 
eternally against such odds. Already the greater 
number of the franc-tireurs had been withdrawn 
by the commander Lipowski, who saw that all was 
over, and had made off by the Route de Brou. The 
Germans were in the town, the defence had re- 
treated to the eastward.” 

The old man was sitting forward, gazing out into 
the night, as though the scene were once more 
being enacted before him. I followed his eyes, 
and this is what I saw, or fancied I saw. 

The Place was dark no longer, but glowing with 
a red shifting light. At the farther end, away on 
the left, a little group was standing at bay, a 
few rough-looking irregular soldiers in shirts and 
dark blue trousers, backed by a desperate throng 
of citizens, old men, boys, even a girl or two. 
Suddenly, down the street at the side of the 
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hotel, came a shouting and tramping of many 
feet—a sound of wild running, shooting ; and into 
the square poured the hosts of the Germans. 
Soon our end of the Place was full of them, while 
at the opposite side waited that little band, 
and between them was the fountain. Then the 
shooting recommenced, deadly shooting at such 
close quarters. And all the while some frantic 
souls at the back were shouting the “ Marseillaise,”’ 
answered from time to time by a heavy echo of 
“Die Wacht am Rhein.” Shooting, singing, and 
the flames of burning houses, for the Germans 
had fired each house as they had taken it. 

Soon behind me I seemed to hear German voices, 
and found the hotel invaded. I heard them | 
demanding food, champagne, and a feast begins. 

‘Fine thing to see a town in flames,”’ said one 
officer. “That is what ought to be done to the 
whole of France, men, women, and children—get 
rid of them all, say I.” 

I looked out again on the Place. The firing 
had ceased—the wild singing had died away. 
Silence, save for the sound of heavy footsteps, 
moaning cries, and the crackling and roaring of 
the flames, roused to madness by the wind which 
was blowing over the plateau. Then that too 
ceased, the darkness fell, and I heard once mere 
the drip, drip of the rain. The patron was sitting 
forward, peering eagerly out of the window, and 
there was a new light in his old eyes. 

“Thank you,” said I presently ; “‘ I shall never 
forget the siege of Chateaudun.” 

The old man turned quickly. 
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** Nor will the Germans,” said he, with a chuckle. 

“I suppose they lost a good many ? ” 

“There were a few moments when the ground 
here was covered with corpses, and they were not 
mostly French, I assure you. It was said at the 
time that 1800 Germans fell.” 

“* And the French ? ” 

** Assez! But there were not so many to fall.” 


It is morning. We have crossed the Place, 
stepping lightly as one does in a cemetery, and by 
the Rue de Luynes have made our way to the 
Castle of Dunois. High above the walls I can see 
the pointed roof of the old keep of Thibaut 
le Tricheur. You remember Thibaut le Vieux, 
or the Trickster, the terrible Count of Blois. I 
believe it is really he whom the peasants. mean 
when they talk of the Black Huntsman who 
haunts the woods round Chambord. A terrible 
man was Thibaut—“ plein d’engin et plein fu 
de feintic,” as the old chronicle says. He spent 
much of his time ravaging Normandy, advancing 
to the very walls of Rouen ; and so fearful was the 
devastation of the country, that it is said there 
was not the bark of a single dog to be heard 
in the province. And this is his castle we are 
entering. 

For some time I have been becoming conscious 
that I was mistaken in thinking that Chateaudun 
lies in the midst of the plateau. It is, on the 
contrary, perched at its very edge, just where 
the wail of supporting cliff falls to the valley 
of the River Loir. Here Thibaut built his fortress 
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and made his home. It was well provided with 
dungeons, which in those days was a great con- 
sideration; and it overlooked all his country, 
between Chartres, Blois, and Tours. So he lived 
there, and so splendid was it in his day that it 
gained the name of Le Palais de Thibaut. 

Some of the Thibauts who succeeded this 
old reprobate were very different men; one: 
being surnamed Thibaut-le-Bon on account of 
the almost unheard-of goodness and charity he 
exercised with regard to his poor tenants. He 
died in the Holy Land, and even after his death 
his wife, Princess Alix, continued his good works. 
It was, however, he, I must confess, who roasted 
Sulpice of Chaumont over a slow fire in one of the 
dungeons below the great tower. Still, that was 
the manner of the times ! 

But it is as the home of the great Dunois, Jehan 
le Batard d’Orléans, the brother-in-arms of Jeanne 
d’Arc, that the castle is famous. It was given 
him by his half brother Charles, Duke of Orléans, 
in. gratitude for the help Jehan had rendered him 
in setting him free from the English. 

As you enter the courtyard you see at the 
farther end the building where he lived with 
his wife, Marie d’Harcourt. This was his great 
kitchen. You may yet see the spits on which 
the meat was roasted. And close by, quite handy 
for heating the irons, is the torture chamber— 
for torturing had not quite gone out of fashion 
in Dunois’ days. Here, too, is the Salle d’Honneur, 
with the stag over the chimneypiece. And you 
may mount by the magnificent staircase, second 
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only to the great staircase at Blois, to the upper 
rooms, and look down from the old windows, 
over the river, to the ancient Church of Saint 
Jean. 

The chapel of the castle, or rather the chapels, 
for there are two, one above another, are still 
‘quite wonderful, in spite of the profanations of 
the Germans in 1870. There you will find a little 
statue of Dunois, clothed in armour as he appeared 
at the siege of Orléans. There, too, you will see 
the private oratories of the Lords and Ladies, 
the old statue of Mary the Egyptian, robed in 
her hair, and one of Elizabeth of Hungary, carrying 
her basket of roses. More than all, before the 
altar, you can descend into the little vault where 
once lay the Lords of Chateaudun, where the 
hearts of Le Batard d’Orléans and his wife were 
buried. 

“There was a much finer statue of Dunois on 
the gable up there,” said the guardian, pointing ; 
“but it was broken by one of the German shells 
in 1870.” 

‘You don’t seem to love the Germans any more 
than the English do? ” said I. 

** Less, Madame, much less!” exclaimed the 
man. “It is a pity we did not finish them off. 
But it would have cost too much.” 

On the way home we visited the Hotel de 
Ville, where we fell in with the Mayor, who very 
kindly showed us the great picture of the Defence 
of Chateaudun. It is a fine painting representing 
the last stand in the Place. There is our hotel! 
Running about among the French soldiers is a 
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young girl, “‘ Mademoiselle Laurentine Proust,” as 
the Mayor explained, who all night hastened from 
post to post, carrying cartridges, and attending 
to the wounded and dying. 

“Ts she still living?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said the Mayor. “She lives close by. 
She married one of the bravest of the defenders.” 

‘‘And you, Monsieur,” I asked. “ Were you 
present ?” 

“IT fought at Coulmiers,” said the Mayor. “I 
was fifteen.” 

“* But that is very young for a soldier.” 

“Oh,” he replied with a laugh, “we fought 
younger than that in 1870.” 

As we left the building he pointed out the decree 
of President Maréchal MacMahon, authorising the 
town to carry the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
above its arms, and over the entrance the shield 
bearing the three crescents with the cross on a field 
of blue. 


We have reached the end of our allotted space, 
though not of our French castles. There are so 
many of them, the old Chateaux, scattered up and 
down France, each with its legend, its history, 
its romance. In visiting them one meets, as one 
can never do in books, the great ones who onte 
made these fortresses their homes. We know 
them, we talk to them, listen to them, learn to 
love, though sometimes, sad to relate, to hate 
them. As one stands looking down at the great 
empty hearths, or rests in a window seat of some 
turret chamber, they come back, the ghosts of 
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the old dead, and whisper their stories once again 
in our ears. And as we listen we smile, or sigh, 
or weep, at the memory of those days whose 
like we shall never see again, for the Lure of the 
old French Chateaux is upon us, and we dwell 
once more in the past. 
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